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JUST PUBLISHED. 
VERGIL’S AENEID, BOOK VII. 


(Latin Classics for Schools.) Edited by Wim C. 
Cou ae Head-Master Roxbury Latin School. 16mo. 
ot 


Issued in two editions, one with translation (price, 50 
cents), the other without, but each containing, besides 
the text, an introduction, notes, word groups, and vo- 


cabulary. 
GINN & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 





Prose Dictation Exercises 
from the English Classics, with Hints on Punctuation 
and Parsing. By mail, 30 cts. (Ready August 15.) 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


A graded list of 3,500 words. Adopted by the best 
schools and business colleges. By mail, 24 cts. 


JAMES H. PENNIIMAN, 
4322 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE, 
KENTUCKY [MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


Situated six miles from Frankfort, Ky. 


Large central building with three rows of barracks, all 
brick and two stories high, with 123 acres of land. A 
military school of fifty years’ standing. No better lo 

cation in the country.’ Can be had cheap. Apply to 

FAYETTE Hewitt, Frankfort, Ky. 








Educational. 


CaL IFORNIA, Belmon 
ELMONT "SCHOOL, DELIGHTFUL- 
ly and advantageously located, 25 miles south of 
San Francisco, prepares for Harvard, Yale, the Mass. 
Inst. of Technology, and other C olleges and Scientific 
Schools. W.T. Rerp, A.M. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


CoLoRADO, Denver 
ENVER EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS. 
. Wolfe Hall for Girls; Jarvis Hall (Military) for 
Boys. Teachers graduates of best Eastern colleges. 
Attention is called to the curative qualities of this at- 
mosphere for delicate constitutions. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to Principal 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
OSEPH FT. SFERRY, ASSISTANT 
Principal of Morgan School, receives for school 
year three boys into his home. High-class school. Plea- 
sant — Personal care. 




















? ‘TICUT, Greenwich. 
Ci DEM Y AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or business. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, with 
refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
References required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Hamden. , 
JECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375. Homelike influences combined with 
firm discipline and thorough school system. Extensive 
rounds, gymnasium, boathouse, ete. Send for circu- 
ar. Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Rector. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES — 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

iy rong Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap 
plication necessary. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 
NV ISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR 
P Girls.—22d year. Primary, Intermediate, and Col 
lege Preparator. e@. 
guages. Carefu 


courses. Musi . Art, and the Lan 
attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 


HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
ber ‘timited. Girls will reopen Thursday, October 5. Num- 


CoNNECTICU 7, , Stamford. 


ETTS ACADEMY, 55TH YEAR.— 
CLASSICAL AND ACADEMIC COURSES. SPE- 
CIAL FEATURES: Making the individual the basis of 
work; home influences; learning ““how to study” of 
first importance; cultivation of habits of observation 
and research; sy mmetrical development of phy sique. 
Vu. J. Betts, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 




















CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. y 


$2 MARGARE 7S DIOCESAN 
is School.—Nineteenth year o = Sept. 20, 1893 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S EN(¢ TLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY.— 

For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip-* 

tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 

School, the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 

ran Scientific School, and the newly-erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

JAMES C. WELLING, P res’t. 


ILLINOIS, , Chicag £0, 0, B715 Langley Avenue. 
eG iaae 8 "HIC. AGO PREPARATORY 
School fits for the best colleges. Day and Boarding 
Pupils. Primary and Kindergarten Departments. 
* Rev. Joun H. Parr, Principal. 


ILLINOIS, Upper Alton. 
iy ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
15th year. An old and thorough preparatory 
school, with graduates in Yale, Cornell, Princeton, and 
other colleges. Cadets ae for college or for busi- 
ness. Circular sent on application. 


INDIANA, Lima, La Grange C ounty. 
OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—AN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 
equipped for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
Physical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
gister. 
KENTUCKY, Farmdak, near Frankfort. 
(€: Vi UCK Y MIZTIARY INSTI 
TUTE.—Located in probably the healthiest coun- 
try in the world. 48th session begins Sept, 11, 1893, 
and closes June 913, 1894. A Address Col. D. F. Boyb, Supt. 
KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, 
x An English and Classical School for Girls. Oldest 
in the South. First-class in all its STP nts. Pre- 
pares for Wellesley. POYNTER. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. | mess 
"TTHE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Founded by ry 8S. N. Randolph, of Virginia, 
214 EUTAW PLAC 
‘Wane Druid Hill Park” 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Prine ipal. 









































~ MARYLA AND, ‘Baltimore, "915 and 917 N. Charles St. 

OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 

rifty-second year, 


Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 











Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 

M OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
+ 1, lish, French, and German School for Girls, Mrs. 
ULIA 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty. 

for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
Ei DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
basalt School for Girls, 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
31st year begins September 21, 1893. 


UTWILER, Principal, will reopen § September 27. 
Students prepared 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. ; 
T, TIMOTH Y’S English, French, and 
German School ee Sept. 20, 1893. 
Principals: 
eee Miss M. C. CARTER, 


MARYLAND, Embla P. O., near Baltimore. 
OTRE DAME OF MARYLAND.— 
Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Prepara- 

tory School for Little Girls, conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. 


Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
Fie eg a ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dL 


dies, begins its 65th year September 14th, offer- 
ing enlarged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 


studies and a College fitting Course. 
Address Miss LAuRA S. Watson, Principal. 

ny ZI CHELE S BO y S’ SCHOOL.—18 

é miles from Boston, B. & L. R. R. Strictly select 

Family School. $500 per year. Admits ages from 7 to 

15, inclusive. Spec ial care and training to young boys. 

Fits for college, emeemee and business. Send for 
circular to C. MITCHELL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY HALL SCHOOL ( big Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and ak business. Special students received. 


TASS. 7 FEKS Boston, 5 Otis Place. 


A R HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Fits for Harvard and for the Institute of Tech- 
nology; preparation for Harvard both on the usual 
classical plan and on the plan which gives prominence 
to modern languages and physical science. The latter 
plan forms a fine preparation for the Institute. Tenth 
year will begin Sept. 27. Circulars. ALBERT HALE. 


Vy MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 





MAssac HUSETTS, Billerica 











LSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 


School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 


in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
—* Church; President Walker, Institute Techno- 
ogy. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 231 Marlborough St. 
At WEEKS AND MISS LOUGEE’S 
Home and Day School for Girls opens Oct. 3, 1893. 
Junior, Senior, and College Preparatory courses. 
Address Miss 8S. C. LOUGEE. 


MASSACHUSE 2TTS Boston, 25 Chestnut ee 
Vj ISS HELOISE E£. HERSEY’ 

aE School for Girls opens Oct. 6. Two vac a for 

house =, 

interv sew 








No student received without a personal 
Cc ‘ireulars on application. 


SACHUSE TTS, Boston. 
1s S F. RANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, g Newbury St. 
19th year opens Oct. 4, 1893 


“MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 jan Street. 


OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 














_ BENNETT, LL.D. 














nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
LORRIS HOMANS, 
Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
e ‘ON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
‘a ane ND i. 
ntree. 
THA VER. MCADE MY. 
First term, seventeenth year, begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 13, 1893. Address J.B. SEWALL, 
South Braintree, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 

\ R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
P Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. Address until Sept. 15, 
Islesford, Hancock Co., Maine. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. . 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL ( for Young 
Ladies). Advantages of Boston. Quiet of Cam- 
bridge. Comforts of home. Small classes. Mr. ARTHUR 

GILMAN is Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. ap yee le ed and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of grou 
JAMES S. CALLAN, ‘Principal. 








MAssacnus SETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT  SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Bust- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. The 50 boys 
are members of the family. eee 6 classes for 
young boys. F, NaAPP, S.B, 

















Aug. 31, 1893] 


Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire Co., Great poe gig 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE select 
limited school for young men and Ix - Ss. Prepares 

for college or business. Pupils are members of th 
Principal’s family, and receive personal care and atten 
tion. Address VANLENNEP, Principal. 








Daa 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Selence, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. PARSONS, Principal. 


Mas ASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. 
ARVARD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
fora few boys requiring especial personal direc 
tion in their studies. For particulars, address 


GEORGE L. STOWELL. 


instruction. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Newburyport. 
OME SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 
Children received at any time for home care and 
Home for delicate or motherless children 
Best of references. Address Miss Apa E. Tow! k 

MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 

WY R. KNAPP’ S HOME SCHOOL FOR 

lV, Boys.—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. 
Boys for the leading Colleges. 
September 21, 1893. Address . 
v. 


— PREPARES 
School year begins 


_R. TYLER, 


Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Taunton. : 
RISTOL ACADEMY.— FOR BOTH 
sexes. Founded in 1702. A Harvard feeder 
generations. Managed upon the University plan. Year 
begins Sept 5. W. F. PALMER, Principal 


Wy Classical School —Family and Day School. Both 
sexes. 4ist year. College, Scientific, and Business pre 
paration. Send for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 


JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ww orcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY begins 38th year Sept. 13. Classical, Scien 
tific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home influ 
ences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. 
Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide awake, thorough, progressive. College Prepara 
tory and Special Courses. Send for illustrated circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
SJOUN Wey DALLELL'S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci 
entific Se hool. Send for Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Laké 
| ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADE 
grade. 


—A College Preparatory Se hool of the hig 
Location thirty miles from Detroit, and + ona 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For Catal 
address ‘ol. J. S. RoGERs, Superinten: te! bt. 
acaiasan. Maaaeanain. 

TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING AND 
nw Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 
117 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages 
Two years beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offers 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College For 
catalogue, address Miss OLIVE ADELE EVERs, Princ ipal. 

New HAmpPsuIRE, Mont Vernon. 
A CCOLLOM INSTITUTE—A FAMT- 
ly Boarding School for ten boys—in a beautiful 
mountain village 50 miles from Boston. Thorough pre 
paration for College and Business. Best personal care 
and individual instruction. Backward boys rapidly ad 
vanced. JOHN B. WELC H, A.M., Principal. 
Ww HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
| ISS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
P Young Ladies and Misses. 20th year. Reopen 
September 27, 1893, 
NEW JERSEY 





WY. 


hest 





8 





sbury Park. 











CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Children deprived of a mother’s care, and those wh 
from previous ill health have fallen behind others of 
their age, will receive loving attention and special in 
struction. $250 per year. Address SISTERS OF THE 


GoOoD SHEPHERD, 419 West 19th St.. New York. 
NEW JERSEY, Burlington. 
PURLINGTON COLLEGE. 
A fitting school for the best universities, bot 
home and abroad. “oo just refitted with e 








modern convenience. Campus of 12 acres, splen 
shaded, on the banks of the Delaware. $400 a vear. | 
Rev. J. M. WILuiaMs, Ph.D., Rector | 
BN NEW JERSEY, Freehold. 
-EEHOLD INSTITUTE. } | 
” Boys’ Boarding School. Prima ary, alien: Prepara- | 
tory, and Business C Jourses. A. A. ( CHAMB ERS, A M.. Prin. | 
New JeRsEY, Lakewood. 


AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
Among the Pines. 

i thorough and attractive SCHOOL 

JAMES W 


FOR BOYS, 
M REY 
~ New JERSEY, Montelair, 13 miles yr2 New York. 
pox reise: MILITARY ACADEM} 
Summit of Orange Mountains. te i ad 


ions. Large 


mitted to leading colleges without examinat 
gymnasium, with special instructor. 
Cadets live in c ottnges.. 
J. 


- MacVicar, A.M., Principal 
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FE:ducational. 


TOV. ba s a) YY. ‘ 
4 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The eighteenth year will open October 2, 1593. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and yerspective. Principal instruc- 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Cc. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling), G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
information, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 
non resident, prepares boys for Harvard and other col 
leges, and for the Institute of Technology. Boys coming 
from a distance can find homes with teachers or others 
recommended by the headmaster. Examinations for 
admission to the lowest class June 24 and Sept. 16. 
few vacant seats remain in each of the three upper 
classes. Tuition, $150. The sehool begins its two hun- 
dred and forty y ninth year with schoolhouse renovated 
and enlarged, with Physical and new Chemical Labora- 
tory, and an increased staff of instructors. 

By order of the Trustees, 
WM. C. COLLAR, A.M., Headmaster. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. — 


Applications, with testimonials, will be re- 
ceived by the undersigned for the position of 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, until the twentieth day of 
August next. Initial salary $2,500, with an 
annual increase of $100 until the maximum of 
$3,200 is reached. GEO. W. Ross, 

Minister of Education. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ONTARIO), 
Toronto, 12th July, 1893. 


UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and ‘oe ee Professor. 
Address, for Catalogue, 
PROF. RUSSELL, 
_At University Building, or 120 Broadway, } N. Y.C Y. ¥. City. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL | 


For Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
»hia, two hours from New York. Opens September 27. 
‘or circulars and reports apply to Principals. 
SUONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


45th year begins Sept. 13, 1898. College course and 
excellent preparatory school. Specially organized de- 
partment of Music and Art. Four well-equipped labo- 
ratories. Good, growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables students 
to much reduce expenses. For Catalogue, address SARAH 
F. ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, LiL, Lock Box 10 


WE LL S COLL EGE FOR WOMEN, 


AURORA, N.Y. 
of study. Location beautiful 


Three Full Courses 
and healthful. New 
Building with Modern Improvements. Session begins 
Sept. 20, 1893. Send > atalogue 
“FRISBER, D.D., President. 
r = 7 77 1 
Pile CLAY ERAC K COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, will open its 40th year Sept. 
18. Forc atalogues, address 
Rev. A. H. Fuack, A.M., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 
FREEHOLD, &. J. 


YOUNG LADIES’ “SEMINARY, 


Admits to Smith, Wellesley, and 
Course. Preparatory 


Graduates from the Seminary 

Class, Art and Music. Home 

care. Miss Eunice D. SEWALL, Prin. ee er ara 

WASHINGTON AND LEE 
UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. 

Academic, Law, ceemeering. Opens Sept. 14. 


‘a ay address 
G. wv. . LEE. Pre ident. 





Thirty-fifth year be- 
rings October 2, 1893. 
onfers LL.B.; also 
(tor | oe course) 








For 





E-:ducational. 


The Columbian University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The School of Graduate Studtes 


Has Lecture Courses leading to the degrees of A M. and 
Ph.D. in English, Greek, Latin, French, and German, 
in Mathematics, Mathematical Physics, Solar Physics, 
Theoretical Astronomy, Astro-Physics, General Chem- 
istry, Minera! Chemistry, Agricultural Chemistry, Bio- 
Chemistry, Geology, Meteorology, Zodlogy, Compara- 
tive Anatomy, Anthropology, Speculative Philosophy, 
and the pheeerny md of History, 

Also Lecture Courses leading to the degrees of Civil 
Engineer and Electrical Engineer. 

For Catalogues, giving description of the several 
courses, address the er 

JAMES G. WELLING, Preside nt. 


(UNIVERSITY. OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


' Session begins 15th Sept. Full equipment and 
corps of instructors in Academical, Engineering, Law, 
and Medical Departments. Excellent Climate. New 
Gymnasium, with baths free to all students, For 
catalogues address 


; WM.M. THORNTON, IL.D., Chairman. 


College of Gym nastics. 


Extension and Enlargement of former Normal Course 
of the 


ALLEN GYTSINASIUM. 


Thorough Course in Gymnastics, theoretical and prac- 
tical, including Dancing Swimming, Bicycling, Voice 
Culture, Anatomy, and hysiol logy 
For Prospectus, address Mary E ALLE EN, 
42 to 56 St. Botolph Street, Boston. 


Kenyon Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. This remarkably successful school 
provides thorough preparation for college or business, 
and careful supervision of health, habits, and manners. 
It is much the oldest, Ses ee and best equipped board- 
ing-schoolin Ohio. Catalogues sent. 


St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, ne WM. VEEBECK, Supt., 
Ist Lieut. W. P_ BuRNHAM, 6th Infantry, U.S. A., Com- 
mandant. Apply to Supe rintendent for circular. 


WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY. | 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa. Both sexes. Regular and elective 
courses. Degrees conferred. Fits for college. Music, 
Art, Modern Languages, 8 vecialties. apenas heat, electric 
light, home comforts. $225.40 per year. Catalogue free. 
Year opens Sept. 4. J. Gray, D.D., President. 














CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), PA. Represented i“ - 

raduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, - 
erst, University of Pa., Lafay ette, and West Boint 
(Lehigh University and Trinity College added for 
93-94.) 23d year. JOHN CALVIN _RICE, Principal — 


RIVERVIEW, ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies and Business. Military organiza- 
tion. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY | 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Early application necessary ‘for September, 1893. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 


A. C. INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. Send for 
circular, explaining numerous advantages. Terms mo- 
derate. Pupils escorted. Rev. H. C. MAYER, 

No. 371 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 











Educational. 


Excellent Boarding School 
Near Philadelphia, will receive jomepiee bod a eeed 


sional men at half-price. Address, for Ca alog 
“ PRINCIPAL,” P. O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 


more ASSICAL, AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Young ladies may pursue the 
graduating course, prepare for college, or — their 
own studies. A pleasant home with good ca 
SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. _ 


Te sesh etc. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF PS YCHOLO- 


gy, ethics, etc.. is desired by a competent spe- 
cialist. His wife, an accomplished voice-culturist, row 
also teach. Address PROFESSOR, 1522 Q St. 'N. 
Washington, D.C. 


\ ALE PHY SICTAN, 26, ISOPEN TO 
ad engagement to nr og “> ny patient travelling or 
residing in warm climate. ( 


» compensation asked in 
excess of expenses. References given. Address D., care 
H. Leffmann, 715 Walnut St., Philada. 


to teach German, 
Prof. C. E. Norton. 


Ashfield, Mass. 
N EXPERIENCED TE. ACHE R, 


ike graduate of an Eastern college and of a German 
U niversity, desires a college position. Specialties, 
Englis h and German, Address Ph.D., care Nation. 


N INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS IN 

<1 oneof the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 

Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tutor- 

ship Willing totravel. Address Dr. X. B., care Nation, 

YALE GRADUATE (1890) WISHES 

a position the coming year as teacher of Classics, 
German, or eo in preparatory school. Address 
.E. ROBBINS, tuskey, Dutchess Co., N. ¥. 


IBRARIAN, —Colleg re Graduate with three 


years’ experience in large library would like post- 








ISS ANNA PETERSEN DESIRES 
a position as teacherin aschool. She is qualified 
French, and Italian. Reference, 
Address, care of Prof. Norton, 



































tion in some good institution. Open to engagement 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 
School Agencies. 
always receives many calls for teachers during the 
months of August and September by telegraph as well 
as by correspondence. These vacancies must be filled 
cords are now in demand. Address 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
A MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
23 Union Square, New York. 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
and 120% South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT 0. FISK & Co. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wees a change at an increased salary, should address 
.B. Rueeies & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. MirIaM COYRIE RE, N.Y 
N\A TIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
i TION, Miss CROSTHWAIT, i 7 , cor. Church and 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee Leading School 
and Teachers’ 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known inthe U.S. 


now. Address BILLINGs, Nation office. 

HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
quickly. Teachers with good preparation or good re- 
—- Mrs. M. J. YounG-FuLTOoN, 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

TUE 3 NEW 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., 
Agency of the South and Southwest. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 








5 ; i is valuable . sroportion to its 
- 172 - 1 ge Cy influence t it ge hears 
of vacancies and that is Eee ut if it 
tells you about them is asked to  recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- Dt ous - ~ 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE BAKER & TAYLORCO,, 740 Broadway, N.Y. 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders 


published, and promptly forward same ina single shipment. 


specialty. 


School Books 


Catalogues of and Estimates for School and Library Books on application. 





of all Publishers 
at wholesale prices. 
School Supple 2S. 


for School and Miscellaneous Beaks wherever 


Supplying schools with books a 


59 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Wm. Bev. Harison. 
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HOUGHTON, 
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Riversid 
se ~ n . 
SIGLA C aoe 
THE .AR SCHOOL, = 
T T , Mars A 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. rp 

You have a little boy whom by and by you expeet to send to college. This is for | Works 
you; and now is the time to read it, while he is a little boy. I actually propose that Ewensox, W 
you send me fhat boy at eight. oe oe 

‘‘ What! to prepare for college ?”’ | = hear ee 

No; to bring up, to let him grow as he ought to grow, till the time comes | P : 
when he ought to prepare for college. You think hima baby yet; his mother, es | * - 
pecially, calls him her darling and smothers him. His father is too busy to do | = ena ee 
much for him; couldn’t anyhow. Both with the best of intentions You are | P 
doing the best you know how, but you are wasting your boy. American boys are ‘ay : 
notoriously ill-mannered and backward. Everybody sees it in everybody else's | TIER, HRY AN 
children. Pear 

‘Do you think my boy is going to leave his mother at eight years of ag | i/o . 

I think, if he don’t, he will lose the good growth of both body and mind that ait 
belongs to the age of eight to fifteen; but he will grow. You can't keep a boy from 2 
growing; if he don’t grow right, he grows wrong; and you probably think he is doing | 27 
well when he is only growing sappy. 

‘*I don’t agree with you. My boy needs a mother’s love. Idon't approve of 
straining the mind so young.” | A .¢ 

You are begging the question. Letting him grow as he ought to grow, and | ANDAL 
guiding him, helping him, is not straining his mind; it is training both mind | oa _ 
and body; doing it right. A mother’s love does nothing but harm toa boy when | - sa 
misdirected; when wisely directed, it gives him the soil and culture to grow 
in and with. | -fovtshy 

My school is not nearly so good as it might be; there are better in some resp cts, Ras uJ 
but I know of no other that does the best things for a boy so we'll. The five best | 
things I can think of for every boy are: (1) to keep him well; (2) happy; growing | 
right, mind and body; (4) getting the use of both, and (5) learning what belongs to his 
age. Some schools do the softer parts; some do the harder parts I know of no other ste 
that seems to do all five so well. I want to do them still better; I hope to create a $1.1: 
demand for better bringing-up of children than can be got in any home 43 

But I can’t argue the question here; I do in my pamphlet. If you want t Pe 
know what we do with boys and why we do it, send for that pamphlet. You ” 
may not agree with it—no harm done. My rate is $600 a year; no extras Wel 7 
begin Sept. 12 HENRY W. SIGLAR ” 

/ » a ‘ 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., | cenvc 
Successors to Effingham Maynard & Co. and Charles Ee. Merrill ¢ : 
Nos. 43, 45, and 47 East 10th St., New York, P “¥ 
; 
Publish approved text-books in Reading, Writing, Spelling, Aritt Language Work 
Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Physiology, Modern Languages. Maynard's glis < : 
Classic Series (catalogue free), etc., ete. ‘ 

They are the authorized American publishers of Mr. Ruskin, and publish t Brantwood ? } 
Edition of Ruskin’s Works, with Introductions by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. Cata ‘As 
on application to R a 

MAYNARD, [IERRILL & CO., 43, 45, and 47 East 10th St... New York. i cer 
To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. FRENCH a. eee 08 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS A terature will take plea 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles sure it the t 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rar: MANS IOISIS SERIES ts ¥ na NTES 
French Books, works of art, ete., etc., will be sent, post HOISIS SERIES, 25 . Each a master] g 
Dg Actonticn is called to this valuable collection ee ee } 
BRENTANO’S, | WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
31 Union Square, New York 2 SSl and 553 Sixth Avenue (45th Street), New Ye rk. ood 
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OLMSTED’S COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY. 


FOURTH REVISION. 


Designed as a Text-Book in Physics for the Use of Students in College. By DENISON OLMSTED, LL.D., 
fourth Revised Edition, by SAMUEL SHELDON, Ph.D. (Wiirzburg), Professor 


An Introduction to Natural Philosophy. 
revised by E. S. SNELL, LL.D., and R. G. Krmpauu, Ph.D. 


of Physics and Electrical Engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
Copies for examination mailed to Professors upon receipt of Two Dollars. 


det 


we 4d, 


The Third Revision of Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy was published in 1882. 1 } a 
nomenclature of Physics, many improvements in the methods of presentation of complicated portions of the science have been 
experienced educators, and, above all, the whole subject of Electricity and Magnetism has outgrown its former apparel. 


BY SHELDON. 


8vo, pp. xiii., 466. Price, for introduction, $2.50; by mail, 


Since that date many changes have been made in the technical 
Same by 


For the Fourth Revi- 


sion the whole book has been carefully gone over, the requisite changes made, and several chapters entirely rewritten. 
Many new engravings from drawings made expressly for this edition have been inserted. 
The experience of those who have used this Revision since its publication in the autumn of 1891 is proof of its value as a text-book in Physics 


adapted to the requirements of a college course. 
education, 


As now presented it is believed to contain all that is necessary for this department of a liberal 





From Prof. V. O. Peterson, Augustana College (Tll.). Aug. 8, 1893 
I have decided to introduce it as a text-book in my classes the coming school 
year. 
From Prof. J. M. Sullivan, Centenary yy (La.). March 20, 1893 
On examining the Fourth Revision I find it so well adapted to the needs of 
the ordinary college course that I intend to adopt it for the use of next year’s 
classes 
From Prof. Alfred N. Cook, Amity College (Iowa). Jan, 16, 1893 
I believe Sheldon’s Olmsted is one of the best books published for college 
use. The book has not yet been adopted here, but I think we shall do so 
From Prof. S. H. Miller, Thiel College (Pa.). July 5, 1893 
After an examination of every part I must say that I am exceedingly well 
pleased with the book. 
From Prof. Theo. Sterling, Kenyon College (Ohio). June 3, 1893 
Its long and suecessful use by the best teachers demonstrates its value, and 
its frequent careful revisions have kept it abreast of the sciences of which it 
treats. 
From Prof. C. J. Rollefson, St. Olaf’s College (Minn ). May 15, 1893 
I like it better than any other text-book in Physics that I have examined. I 
think I shall introduce it next year. 
From Prof. J. M. Hussey, Western Normal College (iowa). 
Iam much pleased with it. Shall try to use it here next year. 
From Prof. S. J. Saunders, Hamilton College (N. Y.). April 3, 1893 
I am not yet sure that I shall use the Philosophy as a text-book next year; 
it is the best I have seen yet. 
From Prof. D. J. McAdam, Washington and Jefferson College (Pa.). 
April 8, 1893 
Have just introduced its 


April 24, 1893 


We already use Sheldon’s edition with the Juniors 
use in the Sophomore Class. 

Prom B. Byron Lower, State Supt. Public Schools (Idaho). March 24, 1893 

I can assure you that in my judgment asa text-book in Physics there is none 
its superior or even its eaual. 

From Prof. A. R.Whitehill, West Virginia University. March 20, 1893 

Iam very much pleased with the work, and may possibly find a place for it 
in one of my classes next year. It is a good work for the students who have the 
mathematical training necessary for its use. 

From Prof. S. M. Kirkwood, Macalester College (Minn ). Feb 27, 1893 

It a me pleasure to state that at the opening of the year Olmsted's Col- 
lege Philosophy was introduced in our course, and proved very satisfactory. 
From Prof. J. F. Eastwood, Georgetown College (Ky. ). Sept. 17, 1892 

I have taught several different books on the subject, and like yours better 
than any other. 

From Prof. W. A. Bartlett, Tabor College (Iowa). March 20, 1893 

From what I have seen of it I believe it is what we want, and shall probably 
adopt it next year. 

From Prof. Wm. McCracken, Geneva College (Pa ). Nov. 19, 1892 

Iam so much pleased with the work that I shall introduce it in my classes 
this year. 

From Prof. S. G. Jenks, Kalamazoo College (Miss ). 

I have decided to use it in my class this present year. 
saying it is the best book I find for a general college course. 
From Dr. Geo. M. Phelps, State Normal School (Pa ). 

I believe that we shall presently be able to use it here. 
From Prof. J. F. Sellers, Mississippi College. 

It is just the book I need for my work. 

From Prof. T. J. Deupree, S. W. Bapt. University (Tenn.). 

I am very much pleased with Sheldon’s Olmsted. 

From Prof. H. J. Clements, New Orleans University (La. ). June 20, 1893 

T am convinced of the merits of this revision, and in many respects its supe- 
riority over any other, , 

From Prof. W. S Hartshorn, Bates College (Me. ). May 31, 1892 

I have been using Sheldon’s Revision during the past year, and am much 
pleased with it. 

From Prof L. A Johnson, Trinity University (Tex.). July 3, 1892 

The Physics has been adopted as the text-book in the college course. It suits 
us better than anything else we have seen, 

From Prof Geo G. Hitchcock, Washington Ag College (W.). July 21, 1892 
lam greatly pleased with it, and glad that it maintains its high standard of 

excellence, I shall introduce it soon. 

From Prof. B. P. Gaillard, No Ga. Ag. College (Ga.). June 12, 1892 

Ladopted it and used it as a text-book in my Junior Class. Iam very much 

leased with it. It suits my purpose better than any other book on that subject 
am acquainted with, 


Sept. 7, 1892 

This is equivalent to 
March 22, 1893 

Sept. 23, 1893 


Aug. 12, 1893 





From Prof. M. J. Elrod, Mlinois Wesleyan University (IU ) Jan. 13, 1892 
I thank you for it, and think I shal] be able to plan my work so as to use it 
next year. 
From Prof. W.S Ryland, Bethel College (Ky.). 
I am using it as a text-book for my Senior Class, 
the best for my use I know of. 


From Prof. L C. Haynes, Greenville and Tusculum College (Tenn. ) 
June 10, 1892 
We used Sheldon’s Olmsted with our class last year, and with great satisfac- 
tion to both teacher and class. The work of revision has been well done. Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, the part rewritten by Prof. Sheldon, deserves special 
mention. 


From Prof. J S. Dawson, Georgetown College (D. C.) May 28, 1892 
have examined the new edition, and have proposed to the President and 

Directors of the College to use it. 

From Prof. J H. Montgomery, Allegheny College (Pa.). April 11, 1892 
Ihave received the copy which you sent me, and think I will introduce it 

next year into my classes 

From Prof. J. T. Lovewell, Washburn College (Kans. ). Feb, 20, 1892 
Iam so well pleased with it that I shall probably introduce it into my next 

class, 

From Prof J. P. Looney, Portland University (Ore.) Feb. 13, 1892 

have examined it thoroughly. I feel safe in saying it is the best work on 

the subject I have seen. I shall use it in the University. 

From Prof. W. W. Hamilton, Bethel College (Tenn.). 
I like it so that I expect to put it in our own course. 

From Prof C E Barr, Albion College (Mich.). Jan. 13, 1892 
The book is now, to my mind, the most desirable in its general method of 

treatment of any before the public. 

From Prof. W. W. Hooper, U_S Grant Univ., Chattanooga (Tenn.). Jan_ 9, 1892 
The copy of Sheldon s Revision was duly received and examined. I formed 

a class in it last fall and am well pleased with the work. 

From Prof. J. C. Adair, Tarkio College (Mo. ). Dee 29, 1891 
I think it an admirable work. If we can arrange so as to have an introduc- 

tory course I will use it in my higher class work. 

From Prof. J.T. Cofeman,S C. Military Academy. Oct. 31, 1891 
Olmsted’s College Philosophy, edited by Sheldon, is, in my opinion, a repre- 

sentative college text-book. It is enough for the student to learn, and, when 

supplemented by active practice in the laboratory, will be an ideal course. 

From Prof. Peter Engel, St. John’s University (Minn. ). Nov 27, 1891 
Ihave always considered Olnisted’s Philosophy an excellent text-book for 

students sufficiently advanced in mathematics, and think this edition in several 

respects superior to the former ones. 


May 2k, 1892 
All things considered, it is 


Jan. 16, 1892 


From Prof, Isaac S. Hopkins, Ga. School of Technology (Ga.). Nov. 25, 1891 

I think enough of Olmsted's Philosophy to use it with my classes. For 
cleerness of statement, method of treatment, discretion of selection in the mass 
of material I know nothing equal to it as a college text-book. 


From Prof. A. W. Kelley, Battle Creek College (Mich.). 
I have received the copy and am well pleased with it. 

new edition before we take up the work again, 

From Prof. Charles Fairman, Shurtleff College (IH ). Oct 30, 1891 
I find the alterations very greatly increase the value of the work for educa- 

tional purposes. I shall probably use Sheldon’s Revision as a text-book next 

year, 

From Prof. B. S. Winchester, Whitman College (Wash. ). Oct. 31, 1891 
We are using Dr. Sheldon’s Revision and are much pleased with it. 

From Prof. M. L. Lipscomb, University of the State of Mo. (Mo ). Nov. 23, 1891 
I have been using Sheldon’s Revision in my Freshman Class for twelve 

weeks, and am delighted with it. It is just the book I have been in need of for 

along time. Iheartily commend it as a work of high grade on general physics 

From Prof. G. H. Colton, Hiram College (Ohio), Nov 7, 1891 
I find that the revision has been careful andthorough The result is a most 

excellent college text-book. The clearness and conciseness of the original 

work have not been sacrificed. while the matter added and the rewritten para- 

graphs have placed the work fully abreast of the times, 

From Prof. A. A. Bennett, Iowa College (Iowa). Nov. 14, 1891 
The Revision is a great improvement over the preceding edition, and brings 

it up to the present condition of the science. In my Ps Se it is the best col- 

lege text-book, taking into account its limits, that is published. 

From Prof. G. W. Shaw, State Ag. College (Ore.). Nov. 16, 1891 
After a critical examination of the book I am satisfied of its superior excel- 

lence. For the grade of work for which it is designed I do not know of its 

equal for the class-room, 


Nov. 16, 1891 
We will order the 
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NEW TEXT=BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Published by LLARPER & BROTHERS. 





‘Fhe Foundations of Rhetoric. TH© FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORNC, ‘by Pro 
Adams Sherman Hill of Harvard University, is a mode! 

Caper. 54.08. SY MAM, $9.10. text-book for the use of the student or the privat 

in the study of the English language. A writer in the Crvccnnati Commercial Gazette commends it as follows 

*¢T wish I could persuade every one who writes for the press or who delivers public addresses to begin at 

the study of 7he foundations of Rhetoric. « . . T recommend it to experienced writers as well as to be 

to the learned not less than to those of limited education. . . . 1] invite the attention of all who desire to ac 

the art of writing English correctly, and of all who desire to preserve the ability to write it correctly, 

invaluable work.” A sample copy for examination will be sent postpaid to any instructor on receipt of So 


cents. 


Pf : ’ pica This work, by P B iP. B ’ t 1 
[he Principles of Ethics. 1'*"°'* » ET: Se ee 
is an introduction to fundamental moral fleas and principles 
PRICE, $1.75. BY MAIL, $1.92. rather than a detailed discussion of spec 


It is an ideal text-book of Moral Philosophy, and bears upon its pages the impress 
physician. It has already been introduced into Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; Weslevan University, 
Middletown, Conn.; DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; Ohio Weslevan University. and many 


leading institutions. A sample copy will be sent postpaid to any instructor wishing it for exam 


receipt of $1.46. 


h El ts { D d tl 1a l yic This work, by Prof. Noah K. Day 
[he Elements of Deductive Logic. ¢ | _ 
: . sity of Virginia, is design 

PRICE, $ .90. BY MAIL, $1 00. 
body of approved logical doctrine, so that in a limited time a student may acquire at Wed knowledg { 
the fundamental forms of thought and be prepared for the pursuit of the philosophical sciences. ** In 
experience of more than thirty years as a student of logic and as a teacher of the subject to college classes, 1 
have not before seen a treatise so valuable as this.’—/. 7. 1/ . Supt. Mari i/ 


Ala. A sample copy for examination will be sent, postpaid, to any instructor on receipt of 75 « 


%, > 4 a The publication of HARPER'S SCHOOL CLASSICS places 
Supplementary Reading. { ? , ne eee ined 

. c within the reach of teachers ot English Literatur a number of 

PRICE, $ .30 EACH. BY MAIL, $ .33. the best authors class us Al , 


numbers are bound in cloth in uniform style, and are printed in clear type on good paper. The following 
volumes have thus far been published, many of them annotated for class purposes, and others are soon to 
follow: Lawrence’s PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, Lawrence’s ENGLISH LITERATURE PRIMER—Ro- 
mance Period, Lawrence’s ENGLISH LITERATURE PRIMER—Classical Period, Lawrence’s ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE PRIMER—Modern Period, Conant’s PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE, Conant’s PRIMER OF SPANISH 
LITERATURE, Macaulay’s LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON, Macaulay's LORD Clive, Macaulay's WILLIAM 
Pitt, Macaulay’s JOHN HAMPDEN-LORD BURLEIGH, Macaulay's MACHIAVELLI-WALPOLE, Knatchbull- 
Hugessen’s OLIVER CROMWELL, Addison's SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY, Cowper's TAsK, and Eginhard’s LIFE 
OF CHARLEMAGNE. The following volumes will be ready in a few weeks: Saintsbury’s PRIMER OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE, AMERICAN BALLADS, Macaulay's WARREN HASTINGS. Macaulay's SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D., 
Macaulay’s LORD BACON, Macaulay’s FREDERICK THE GREAT, Charles Lamb’s ADVENTURES OF ULYSSEs, 
Thackeray’s FOUR GEORGES, Besant’s GASPARD DE COLIGNY ( Marquis de Chatillon), TALES FROM THE Opys- 
SEY, Thackeray’s ENGLISH HUMOoORISTts—Vols. I. and II... TALES FROM EURIPIDES, Whipple’s RUFUs 
CHOATE. 


The above books may be had of all Vers, or % it by the pu x receipt of price as quoted. Harper's 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Macmillan & Co.s Announcements 


By MISS L. N. BADENOCK. 
The Romance of the Insect World. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 





By Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


The American Commonwealth. 


An entirely new and revised edition. 
Vou I. NowReapy. Vot. II. SHortiy. 





By W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., 
D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon. 
Fancies by the Way. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 


Sylvie and Bruno. 
SECOND PART. With illustrations by Harry 
Furniss. 





By CHAUCER. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Edited by A. W. PoLttarp 2 Vols. 





By EDWARD H. COOPER. 


Richard, Lord Stratton. 
A NOVEL. 





By HENRY CRAIK, C.B., LL.D., 


English Prose Writers. 
Passages of English Prose selected on the Plan of 
* Ward's English Poets,’ by various Writers, 
with Sport Introductions, edited with a gene- 
ral introduction by Henry CRAI&. 
In 5 volumes. 
Vou. I. Now Reapy. Vou. Il. In THE PREss. 





By ADOLPH ERMAN. 


Life in Ancient Egypt. 
Described by ApoLpH Erman. Translated by H. M. 
TiRARD, with numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Super Royal 8vo. 





By Dr. MICHAEL FOSTER, M.A., M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 
A Text-Book of Physiology. 


PART I Sixth Edition. Revised. In THE PREss. 


By Dr. MICHAEL FOSTER and Dr. L. £E. 
SHORE. 


Physiology for Beginners. 





With =ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Book Reviews, a Monthly Fournal devoted to New and Current Publications. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 


OF 


NEW BOOKS BY ENGLISH AUTHORS 


TO BE PUBLISHED 


DURING THE AUTUMN OF 1893. 


By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 
The English Town in the Fifteenth 
Century. 


2vols. 8vo. 





By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
The Lover’s Dictionary. 


By P. GILES, M.A. 


Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Reader in 
Philology in the University, Cambridge. 


A Short Manual of Philology for 
Classical Students. 


«*s Intended to act as an introduction to the me- 
thods and conclusions of recent Philology. 


While giving their fair share of treatment to ques- 
tions of Sound and Inflexion in a form suitable for 
beginners, this book will differ from others of the 
same class in devoting a large amount of attention 
to general principles, and in including with the In- 
flexion a short account of the comparative Syntax 
of the Noun and the Verb. 





By Prof. HEINRICH HERTZ of Bonn. 
Researches on the Propagation of 


Electrical Force. 


Authorized translation by Professor D. E. Jongs, 
B.Sc. Illustrated, 8vo. 





Illustrated by CHARLES E. BROCK. 
The Humorous Poems of Thomas 
Hood. 


With a Preface by ALFRED AINGER, and 130 illustra- 
tions by CHartes E. Brock. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 


#* Also an Edition de Luxe, Super Royal &vo, 
hand-made paper. 





Illustrated by GEORGE E. BOUGHTON,. 
Rip Van Winkle, and the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

With 50 illustrations, and a Preface by Grorce H 


Boveuton, A.R A. Crown &vo, cloth gilt, or 
edges uncut, $2.00, 


#*, Also an Edition de Luxe, Super Royal 8vo, 
hand-made paper, cuts printed on Japan paper. 





By WILLIAM A. KNIGHT, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews. 


Aspects of Theism. 











Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
Our Village. 


By Mary RvussELL MITFORD. 
With a preface by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 
100 illustrations by Hvuga THomson. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 


*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, Super Royal 
8vo, hand-made paper, uniforin with ‘* Cranford.” 





By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Mary. 


With illustrations by LeEsLie BROOKE. 





By Prof. JOHN SHIELD NICHOLSON. 
A History of Political Economy. 


In 2 vols 8vo. IN THE PREss. 





By SAMUEL PEPYS, F.R S. 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 


With Lorp BrayBROOKE’s Notes. Edited, with Ad- 
ditions, by Henry B WaeatLey, F.S A. VoL. 
I., $1 50. Now Reapy. Vou. II, 1N THE PREss. 


+* Also a large-paper limited edition, $5 00. This 
edition sold only in sets. 


By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, 
Member of the Roman Academy of Letters 
The Life of Henry Edward [anning, 


CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
2 vols , Demy 8vo, with portraits. 





By SIR HENRY ROSCOE, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners. 


By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
Goblin Market. 


With Eighteen Page Illustrations and other decora- 
tions by LAWRENCE HovusMAN. 


«*, Also an Edition de Luxe, Super Royal 8vo 
hand-made paper. 


By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
Completion of the Library Edition 
of the Works of Tennyson. 


3 VoLs. 


+*s These three volumes with the seven volumes 
pee | published complete the Library Edition of 
Lord Tennyson’s works. 

+*s Also an Edition de Luxe on hand-made paper. 





By WILLIAM WATSON. 
Poems. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, with a new 
photogravure portrait from a recent drawing. 


Price, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 
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The Week. 


THE discussion of the silver question in 
the House closed in a most creditable man- 
ner on Saturday, the speeches by Reed, 
Cockran, and Wilson being especially able 
and forcible. The fortnight’s debate had 
greatly strengthened the cause of repeal of 
the Purchase Act,and the free-coinage men 
lost ground every day. The passage of the 
Repeal Bill by the House on Monday had 
been assured for some time, and the only 
curiosity was as to the size of the majority 
on that side. Bland himself admits 
that ‘‘the bill will pass the Senate 
without much delay.” Indeed, he goes so 
far as to say that he ‘‘ would not be aston- 
ished to see it slip through without fric 
tion almost any day.” He explains that 
‘‘the same pressure is being brought to 
bear upon the Senate that has proved so 
effective in the House, and the result is 
likely to be the same.” Mr. Bland is quite 
right. The ‘‘ pressure” in question is that 
of the public opinion of the United States, 
and it must prove as irresistible with the 
Senate as with the House. 





Mr. Bourke Cockran’s speech of Satur- 
day in the House was very effective in 
his analysis of the ‘‘debtor and creditor ” 
argument in the free-coinage controversy. 
No single point raised by the friends of 
silver has in the past obtained greater 
hold on the minds of ignorant and credu- 
lous constituents. In listening, during the 
long years of ‘‘cheap money ” agitation, 
to the fulminations of Congressional 
and platform orators against the wrong 
of forcing debtors to pay in the 
money in which their debts were origi- 
nally contracted, one might 
that the country was crowded with weak 
borrowers, every one of them ground 
down under the exactions of the capital. 
ists. Wall Street in particular has been 
selected as the type of such exaction, and 
it is safe to say that the uninstructed citi- 
zens of the West have believed for years 
that Wall Street is one vast hive of 
creditors, to whom the nation as a whole 
owes money out of which the hardest terms 
are wrung. What 1s the truth ? Mr. Cock 
ran demonstrated clearly that whoever 
does constitute the debtor class, the labor 
ing man does not. By the nature of his 
occupation, he is a constant 
If the money in which he pays be debased, 
there surely can result no gain to him 
Nor is this all. 


suppose 


creditor. 


man, to the extent of his money savings, 
an actual lender. Last week there 
sudden contraction in the Wall 
loans; caused by what? 


Was a 
Street 


withdrawal, 





The savings bank is an | 
institution designed to make the laboring | 


| competing devices 


Simply by the | 
present or prospective, of 


small deposit funds from savings banks, 
such process making necessary the call 
ing in of the same money in bulk from 


Wall Street debtors Nothing could 
be more clear than this But the 
question may be carried further. Who 


are the heaviest debtors of the country 
and especially the debtors whose obliga 
tions fixed on long time, would be pecu 
liarly affected by a debasement of the 
standard of value? Has any free-coinage 
orator ever fairly answered this? Here 
are the figures. The railway corporations, 
which in the popular mind are often lump 
ed in haphazard with the ‘money sharks’ 
of Wall Street, are debtors in the stupen- 
dous sum of $6,168,378,481, all of which 
amount is due and payable at stipulated 
dates. The great manufacturing 
porations would add, by their gross in 
debtedness, probably 25 per cent. to this 
huge total. facts of this 
character, given proper publicity, would 


cor 


A few essential 


disperse in a moment the mists that so 
long have overhung the popular intelli 


genee. 





Among the speeches made in the House 
on the silver question, we are glad to sig 
nalize one that was in favor of the single 
gold standard as being the best and the 
fairest attainable, and 
the one most conducive to the prosperity 
of nations. Theauthor of this speech was 
Mr. Tom L. Johnson of Ohio. Mr 
son is perhaps the one member of the House 
nearly the 
His first nomination to Congress 


monetary system 


John- 
who most Labor 
party. 
came from the labor unions of Cleveland, 


represents 


and although he is now classitiedasa Demo 
crat in the party divisions of the day, his 
political pedigree is derived the 
workingmen’s organizations. Mr. Johnson 
has a refreshing habit of frankness.) Ac 
cordingly, when Mr. Snodgrass of Tennes 


from 


see, with wonder and astonishment, asked 
Mr. Johnson whether he really meant that 
the country should be ‘‘ reduced to a single 
gold standard,” Mr. Johnson replied that 
the country was now on that 
and had been so ever since 1834, except 
during the war and the greenback era, 
and that he (Johnson) was oppos*d to a 
it,” he 


or if, 


‘You offer no reason f 
‘You tell 


change. 
rices will 


it here to 


ns that | 
We are m 


continued, 


goup. What of it 

deal with prices. We are here to mai 
tain a unit (or, if it were an original pro 
p sition, to select one) which will om 
rate honestly as between these two con 
flicting classes.” Mr. Johnson's speech 


was logical and excellent from beginning 


to end, and was the only one that we 
have observed which pronounced in favor 
of the single gold standard as against all 


Mr 
Within a 


tind the country on his side 


Jobnson is still a 


young man. few vears he will 


with substan 


tial unanimity. 
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The past three years have wrought a 
change, amounting to a revolution, in the 


attitude of the Democratic party on the 
tilver question. Its extent may best be 
measured by comparing the vote of M 

day on the 16 to 1 ratio with the votes 
on the same ratio in 18% and 1s02 On 
June 5, 1890, 102 Democrats went on 


record in favor of Bland’s free-coinage 


against it (in 


the V 


amendment, and only 13 
March 24, 
same bill was a tie in the 


18v2, when ote on the 
Liouse, St Demo 
crats voted ¢ gainst it, ? of this number hav 
ing voted for free coinage two years befor 
On July 15, 1892, when Bland asked for 
an order totake up the Free Coinage Bill 
which had passed the Senate, there were 
04 Democrats against it, showing S more 
to the « 


sound money since the 24th of March pre 


individual conversions ause of 


vious On Monday for the first time an 
actual majority of Democrats was against 
free coinage, 114 voting against Bland to 
100 for him; 20 further cases of individual 
changes having occurred since July 1 

1892. Tosum up the whole, three voars 
of discussion and the tirm stand of the 
party's President have raised the Den 

cratic Vote against free coinage f to 


114, and have brought about a reversal of 


position in 37 Democratic 


Naress Men 


who have voted on the question in the last 
three Congresses 
The six voungest States of the - 
the Northwest—the two Dakotas, Mon 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Washington 
and Nevada, which has a smaller popu 
lation (only 45.761) than any one of these 


six, were solid on the silver side in Mon 


day's vote, except that North Dakota's 
one Representative was for repeal, and one 
of the two from Washington Their 
attitude counts for little in the Hous 

since the seven States have only nine 


Representatives in all out of a total 


in the kx 


of So6 uly but it is a very 
ditferent thing in the Senate In that 
body these seven thinly settled States 
have almost one sixth of all the seats 
filled | th rtv-four States in the 
I I Df instead of « niy aDout n fortieth 
as in the House or would have, but for 
the three vacancies caused bv the failure 
of Legis!atures to elect in Montana, W y 
ng, and Washington, and the refusal 
f the Senate to admit the appomntees of 
the Governors As it is, there will be 
elghty tive Senators qualified to vote upon 


the question of re peal, and, besides those 


from the six newest States, and Nevada, 
and Col there will hardly be twenty 
fiv the silver sid 

Senator lLloar gave the silverites a re 


sounding blow on Tuesday week by pres nt 
ing tothe Senate a letter, written by Ernest 


ar 
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guing strongly against that section of the 
Coinage Act then pending which dropped 
the silver dollar from the list of coins. 
In other words, this letter was an argu- 
ment very much in the strain and tenor 
of a speech by Mr. Bland or Senator 
Stewart, except that it contained fewer 


errors. Mr. Seyd’s letter was call- 
ed out by Mr. Hooper, who had 
caused a copy of the Coinage Bill 


to be sent to him as an expert for his 
criticism. Mr. Seyd had published a 
work entitled ‘Bullion and the Foreign 
Exchanges,’ which contained a vast deal 
of information of a technical sort, and 
which led Mr. Hooper and the Committee 
on Coinage of that day to take him into 
consultation as to these matters of detail. 
Mr, Seyd replied, under date of London, 
February 17, 1872, in a letter of thirty 
foolscap pages, going over the bill in all its 
minutize. When he came to section 15 
(the one which dropped the silver dollar 
from the list of coins), he argued strongly 
against it on the grounds usually taken 
by the bimetallists. Of course the object 
of Mr. Hoar in bringing out and publish- 
ing this letter is to nail the falsehood that 
has been so many times repeated in Con- 
gress, and on the stump, and in public 
platforms, that Mr. Seyd came to this 
country in 1872 with a corruption fund 
raised in London to bribe Congressmen to 
vote for the demonetization of silver. 
This lie was repeated at Chicago the other 
day in one of the preambles of the silver- 
ite platform, in these words: 

‘*Whereas, The debates in Congress show 

that the parentage of the measure was in part 
ascribed by friends of the bill to one Ernest 
Seyd, a London banker, who, it is claimed, 
was sent over to Washington by the moneyed 
classes of the Old World to secure its passage 
by secret and corrupt means,” etc. 
It has been repeatedly shown by the other 
writings of Seyd that he was a bimetal- 
list, but it has never till now been shown 
exactly what view he took of our Coinage 
Act of 1873. The létter now published 
ought to satisfy even Bland and Stewart 
that they have been sacrificing one of 
their own allies and friends all these 
years, besides putting an undeserved 
stigma on the reputation of an honest 
man. But we doubt whether either of 
them will ever do justice to the memory 
of Ernest Seyd. 





The decision of the Senate in the Lee 
Mantle case puts an end to a constitutional 
question in which precedents could be 
cited on both sides, and about which able 
lawyers differed. The result is to establish 
a precedent, which will probably not be 
called in question hereafter, that the 
failure of a Legislature to elect does 
not create a ‘‘vacancy” in the sense 
intended by the Constitution when it 
gives the Governor power to appoint a 
Senator to fill a vacancy. This must 
now be taken to be good law, and 
it also must be admitted to be good 
sense. It is a Legislature’s business to 


elect a Senator, and it is well to fix on it 





the responsibility for leaving its State un- 
represented in the Senate. The decision 
will have a distinct tendency to discou- 
rage partisan squabbles and personal in- 
trigues in Senatorial elections, persisted in 
for the purpose of throwing the appoint- 
ment into the hands of the Governor, and 
so, in many cases, giving victory to a can- 
didate who could not have won in the 
usual way. It speaks well for the integrity 
of the Southern free-silver Senators who 
voted against Mantle, that they did not 
allow their desire to swell the free-silver 
vote in the Senate to override their con 
victions on the law of the case. How 
knotty a constitutional point was involved 
may be inferred from the fact that the two 
eminent constitutional lawyers who repre- 
sent New York in the Senate took opposite 
sides. Senator Peffer’s easy waiving of 
his constitutional convictions was taken 
as atribute to free silver, but was it not 
really a tribute to Hill? The latter voted 
to admit the three free-silver Senators, and 
how could Peffer do less? The alliance of 
the two is thus shown to be firmly cement- 
ed, and the fact that Peffer follows Hill’s 
lead as often as Hill follows Peffer’s. 





The resolution introduced by Senator 
Peffer of Kansas and supported by Senator 
Hill of New York asks the Secretary of the 
Treasury to inform the Senate ‘‘ whether, 
and in what respect, the national banks, 
or any of them, in the cities of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, are being now 
conducted in violation of law; whether 
said banks are paying depositors’ checks 
promptly in lawful money, and whether 
said banks, or any of them, are demand- 
ing rates of interest higher than those 
provided by law for the loan of money or 
in discounting notes and bills.” The ap- 
parent object of the resolution is to shut 
up all the national banks in the country, 
to put them into the hands of receivers, 
and to have their assets distributed to 
their depositors and other creditors in the 
course of five or ten years. This policy 
would require the forced payment under 
legal proceedings of all the bills receiva- 
ble of the bank. <A receiver would have 
no power to grant extensions, or to do any- 
thing but wind up the business, although 
the Comptroller of the Currency might 
exercise his discretion to allow a bank to 
reopen if it could show a fair promise of 
meeting its obligations on demand. Section 
5191 of the Revised Statutes provides that 
the banks shall keep a certain amount of 
reserve as against deposits, and provides 
that whenever the reserve falls below the 
percentage fixed by the law, the Comp. 
troller may notify the bank to make 
it good within thirty days, and that if 
the bank fails to do so, then the Comp- 
troiler may, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, appoint a re- 
ceiver to wind up the business of the 
bank. This is the only way in which the 
authorities at Washington can take ori- 
ginal jurisdiction of a bank’s failure to 
pay its deposits on demand, and even here 











it is left to the discretion first of the 
Comptroller, and afterwards of the Se- 
cretary, to take extreme measures or not. 
Hence if the Peffer resolution should be 
adopted by the Senate, it would be of 
no direct effect. But it might have a 
very serious indirect effect. It might 
alarm the country and lead to a race of 
diligence among depositors. In other 
words, it might lead to runs on the 
banks generally. 





Gov. Boies of Iowa seems to have se- 
cured much the same sort of hold upon 
the people of Iowa as Gov. Russell upon 
those of Massachusetts, and his renomina- 
tion by acclamation in last week’s Con- 
vention, despite his desire to retire at the 
end of his second term, was made in re- 
sponse to a manifest popular demand. The 
platform of the Convention shows a dis. 
tinct gain in the party on the financial 
question. In the last Gubernatorial cam- 
paign the Iowa Democrats ‘‘ demanded 
the free coinage of silver, and that it be 
made a full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private.” Now they ‘‘ demand the im- 
mediate repeal of the silver purchase clause 
of the Sherman Act,” and leave the ques- 
tion of further coinage of silver to the fu- 
ture. Gov. Boies is undoubtedly the strong- 
est candidate whom the Democrats could 
nominate, and it is possible that he may 
again carry the State. Much depends upon 
whether the contest turns chiefly upon 
State or upon national issues, and much 
also upon the development of the revolt 
already started in the Republican party 
against the policy adopted by the recent 
State Convention of surrendering prohibi- 
tion. 





Some of the Republican organs, the 
New York Tribune among them, are try- 
ing to raise the sectional issue over the 
constitution of the House committees, be- 
cause a majority of the chairmanships go 
to members from the South. The reason 
is not simply because a majority of the 
Democratic members come from the 
South, but also because so large a propor- 
tion of the Southern Representatives are 
old members, who thus have superior 
claims over men with only brief terms of 
service. The same sort of complaint 
used to be heard from Western Republi- 
cans against the great influence of 
New England in the committees. of 
the Senate, which was due to her cus- 
tom of reélecting Senators term after 
term, until mere length of service entitled 
them to priority. The real question is not 
whether Illinois or West Virginia gets the 
Chairmanship of the Ways and Means, or 
Indiana or Texas that of Appropriations, 
but whether Wilson is a better choice 
than Springer for the one, and Sayres 
better than Holman for the other. As 
even the Tribune does not dispute either 
of these propositions, it is obvious that no 
partisan advantage can be secured by this 
weak attempt to raise the sectional issue. 
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We find in the Manufacturers’ Record, 
a protectionist weekly of Baltimore, an 
amusing exposure of one batch of the high- 


tariff ‘‘statistics”’ with which Mr. Robert | 


P. Porter, late Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus, is stuffing the daily issues of the 
Press of this city. He is in the habit of 
placing at the head of his editorial col- 
umns what he calls ‘‘Tariff Pictures,” and 
itis upon one of these that the Manu- 
facturers’ Record pounces. The text of the 
picture was as follows: ‘‘The first six 
months of 1892 saw twenty-one new tex- 
tile factories started in the Southern 


States. The corresponding period of 1893, 
with free trade in prospect, saw only 
nine.” The Record asks ‘‘ where the Press 


obtained these figures,’ which is a totally 
superfluous question. Porter made them, 
as he is in the habit of doing when he 
needs a new ‘‘picture.”” That he did not 
go to any authoritative source for them is 
shown by the Record, which says that 
instead of twenty-one new textile compa- 
nies having been started in the South in 
the first half of 1892, the true number was 
thirty-one, and that instead of only nine 


in the first half of 1898 th» true num- 
ber was forty-eight. It gives the 


name and location of each of the forty- 
eight, and says of Porter’s figures that 
they are ‘‘entirely absurd,” and that the 
‘*textile industries of the South are not 
suffering from free-trade prospects or 
any other cause.” It ventures to hope 
that ‘‘the Press will be kind enough to 
correct its unfortunate mistak- and at the 
same time reveal the source of its misin- 
formation.’”’ The idea! How could the 
‘Tariff Picture” business be kept up on 
such a ridiculous system as that ? 


On May 12, 1893, the cruiser Atlanta 
sailed from New York for Nicaragua, un- 
der command of Capt. Higginson. On 
May 16 the Secretary of the Navy issued 
an order detaching Capt. Higginson from 
his ship, on the ground that he had been 
dilatory in putting to sea, and that he had 
reported the Atlanta to be in need of re 
pairs, although it was known at 
Washington that she was in good con- 
dition and fit to ‘‘ go round the world.” 








The charge of delay in coaling and | 


provisioning the ship was at once dis- 


proved by the testimony of the Brooklyn | 


Navy-yard officials, who said the work 
had been done with all possible speed. 


| Government, if she chose to urge it 


The Atlanta has since returned to this | 
country and been examined by a board of | 


inspection. They report her to have long 
been in a “deplorable and disgraceful con- 
dition,” and state that the ‘‘accumulations 
of rust and other material that threatened 
her usefulness” had been concealed from 
the Secretary of the Navy, former boards 
of inspection having done their work in 
a ‘‘purely perfunctory ” manner 


The outgivings of the News Bureau of 
the Navy Department, in view of these 


Sec- 


revelations, are highly instructive 


| or may hereafter be, granted to the 
| zens or subjects of any other nation 
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retary Herbert is thoroughly indignant at 
the way he has been misled. The publi- 
cation of the report on the Aftlanfa was 
directed by him ‘‘asa partial censure of 
otticers derelict in their duties,” and there 
are strong hints of a court martial for 
some of them. But there is not a syllable 


about the outrage inflicted on Capt 

Higginson for asserting in May what | 
the Secretary has had proved to him 
in August to have been the exact | 
truth. There is not a word in confession 
of the fact that the information the De- 


partment relied upon when it disciplined 
Capt. Higginson so severely was, in fact, 
entirely untrustworthy, nor is there any 
suggestion of an apology and amends to 
the wronged officer. 
and amends 


To make such apolo 
would 


gy be the way one 
gentleman would treat another, but 
that is not the way the Navy Depart 
ment treats the men whom it puts in 
command of American’ men-of-war. 
They have to be condemned unheard 


are denied a public inquiry after condem 


nation, and have to depend for service | 


and salary and reputation upon the whim 
of their superior officer as absolutely as 
if they were under the Turkish Govern 
ment. We trust, however, that Secretary 
Herbert will not stop with chastising the 
men who deceived him, but will yet ex 
onerate, as openly as he disgraced, on the 
strength of inaccurate information, an 
officer whose only fault was telling the 
truth about the condition of his ship 


Mr. Blount bas returned from Honolulu 
and laid his report on Hawaiian affairs 
before the State Department, having no 
Mean 
while, Japan has supplanted England asa 


thing to say to the newspapers 


bugbear to frighten the American people 
into annexing Hawaii Some time ag 

clerical writer in the Independent inform 
ed us that if the United States did not an 
nex Hawai, Japan would do so, and 
then there have been various rumors and 


oa 


since 


rumblings about the intentions and ma 
chinations of the Japanese in the Islands 
All of these have collapsed on investiga 
tion, and there is no evidence that Japan 
is less indifferent to the political fate of 
Hawaii than Great Britain. Yet 
there is no doubt that she has one sub 
stantial grievance against the Hawaiian 
In 
1871 she concluded a treaty with Hawaii, 
under which her citizens were guaranteed 


is 


‘the same privileges as may have been, 
citi 
Yet 
by the amended Hawaiian Constitution of 
1887 the right of suffrage was bestowed 
on ‘‘male residents of Hawaiian, Ameri 
can, or European birth,” but not 
Japanese birth, although Japanese had 
previously exercised the franchise and 


of 


were certainly as much entitled to it, un 
der their treaty, as were Europeans It 


is needless to point out what would have 


discrimination been 


happened had such a 
made against Americans 





- 
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The Pope took occasion, shortly before 


the French general election, to reaflirm his 


wish that the Cath: 


uld 


hes of France sh 


accept the repub! In a letter to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux, pul 
lished ten days before the election took 


place, he greatly disapproved of the auda 


cious conduct of 


certain men, who Liliny 

themselves Catholics and | sting f 
their attachment tothe religion of 
fathers, were violently attackin tl 
leaders of the Church in France, and ever 
the Supreme Pontit!, all for 
party success and in « t 
the peace of the country i} wa 
aimed pretty straight at the NRovalists 
who had to suffer anotl w ft t 
church authorities in t hay A pas 
toral letter sent t all the « t . i 
Paris by Cardinal Richard Augus 
ordering prayers fer the country, on 
casion of the approaching elections, and 
saying The sons of the Chure wil 
listen to the voice of t] S reign VP 
tif directing them to accept w it 
reservation, and with the perfe lowalty 
which becomes a ¢ ristiar Xs Lag 
institutions r} Rova “ Ww 
whom to thank for ¢ uv s they 
suffer on Au 

Like the United States, Ltalw is atthete 
with a dearth of irrency, alt 
her case it is to be feared tl ‘ \ 
ment is upon t verge \ 
while in ours t! r le is ina 
bility to meet our bl ations A w 


known house in Milan has gone so f 


issue money upon its own ace t, stamp 
ing its name upon coins of base metal with 
the value at which thev are redeemable 
These coins have been paid tothe employees 
| of the house, and the tradesm«e of th 
city have rene? + ¥y accepted th m 1} 
small silver coin of Italy seems As 
been exported t A Te exter to France 
just as our dimes and arters withdrew 
to Canada when the stress of ivil war 
induced our Government t v specie 
payments At Mila als expedient 
of making checks drawn upo1 banks 
do service as money in paying wages 
with which we are becomin g familiar 
seems te have been tried witl suc 
cess Another device sugyested is that 
of cutti notes f ten francs and 
five francs into quarters, but this is a 
counsel of despair. Equally futile is the 


attempt to keep the precious metais in 
the country by punishing the men who 
make a trade of exporting coins to France 
and Switzerland. The increase of the 
bronze coinage and the issue of one- 
franc paper notes will be to a certain 


extenteffective. Having no intrinsic value, 


they will not be exported, but they will, 
on the other hand, expel from circulation 
left. The 
extremely bad, and 


be 


(rovernment 


what silver coin is still finan- 
cial outlook is 
ch incges 


of the 
mprove 


very 
the 


made 
before 


radical must in 


policy it can 
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EXIT SILVER. 

THE overwhelming majority by which 
the Silver-Purchase Law was repealed in 
the House, a majority of more than two 
to one, is indicative of the movement of 
public opinion during the present year, 
and especially during the past two months. 
If there ever was any doubt about the 
ultimate passage of the bill in the Senate, 
the impressive majority in the House 
would remove it. But in fact there 
never was a doubt about the passage of 
the bill after the President had called 
Congress together in extraordinary session 
and sent in his admirable message on the 
public finances. The victory is in one 
sense a victory for Mr. Cleveland, but in 
a larger sense it is a victory of the people 
over a plausible and widespread delusion. 
To gain this victory has cost them, in 
their joint and corporate capacity, 
about four hundred million dollars. The 
delusion has cost many individuals their 
entire fortunes through the recent panic. 
It has brought poverty and desolation 
temporarily upon the silver mining States. 
It is doubtful if the law has been of benefit 
to any human being, since it is doubtful 
whether the artificial demand of our 
Government for silver bullion has not 
been overbalanced by the lessened de- 
mand of other governments and _ peo- 
ples, who have seen from the _ begin- 
ning that this artificial demand must 
some day come to an end with disastrous 
results. Fortunately, the country can 
afford to lose four or five hundred million 
dollars. It lost ten times that sum (North 
and South together) during the war, and 
yet recovered in a surprisingly short space 
of time. 

There will probably be some who will 
say, with Mr. Bland, that they intend to 
keep up the fight. It makes little differ- 
ence what they do. They were strong- 
er on Monday than they will ever be 
again. They have had their Waterloo, 
and they are now going to their St 
Helena. There was a certain plausi- 
bility in the buying and coining of sil- 
ver on Government account. It had the 
appearance of adding to the supply of 
money, and that is always attractive to 
the multitude, who are not accustomed to 
close reasoning and are not skilled in de- 
tecting half-truths. But all that delusion 
has passed away. The great majority 
of the common people can see now 
that the speedy and regular exchange of 
property—of goods for goods, of service 
for service—depends upon confidence in 
the standard of value, and that when this 
confidence is undermined the whole fabric 
of industry is shaken. This lesson has 
been learned sufliciently for the present 
generation. We have really been on the 
gold standard all the time. We have 
been there de jure as well as de facto, 
but there has been a dispute as to whether 
we should remain there. That dispute 
has been settled in favor of the gold 
:tandard, and nobody will be able in our 
time to reopen the question. 














The effects of this vote on the business 
of the country will be healing and restora- 
tive. Those who are actually down will 
not immediately get on their feet. There 
has been too much dislocation of ma- 
chinery to put all in working order again 
atonce. But we anticipate a much speedier 
revival and return to normal conditions 
than has ever been observed after a panic 
as severe and widespread as this has been. 
There was some cause for panic conditions 
aside from lack of confidence in the stan- 
dard of value, but it was not suffi- 
cient, in our judgment, to produce 
a panic in which the banks would be 
obliged to club their resources in the form 
of loan certificates, still less to cause a 
premium on currency over bankable 
funds. We now look for the early disap- 
pearance of this premium, which will be 
evidence of the cessation of hoarding. 

We must not shut our eyes, however, 
to the fact that the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment have fallen off heavily, while its 
expenditures remain the same as_ before. 
This is the explanation of the sinking of 
the Treasury gold reserve at a time when 
we are not exporting gold, but on the con- 
trary importing it largely. It means that 
the Treasury has no available balance 
except the gold reserve, and that the dif- 
ference between daily income and outgo 
is nevessarily taken from this reserve. 
But, with the Silver-Purchase Act out of 
the way, this will not be a cause for 
alarm. The Government will have to 
borrow until a balance is established in 
the budget, but its credit will now be 
good. All the bonds that it issues will 
necessarily be gold bonds, whether so 
specified or not. 








THE OPPOSITION IN ENGLAND. 

It is inevitable under any form of popular 
government that there should be inces- 
sant pandering to the electors. What we 
call party government is merely govern- 
ment by a combination of men who yield 
some of their convictions for the sake 
of enforcing others. Under this necessity 
only men of great wisdom and sturdy 
honesty can successfully maintain their 
independence. To use a physical meta- 
phor, they may be said to be of such mass 
as to cause others to gravitate towards 
them, while smaller men yield to the at- 
traction of others. The common run of 
politicians are incapable of conceiving any 
enlightened and comprehensive policy and 
working steadily towards its attainment. 
They are concerned above all things to find 
out what the people want, and to appear 
to anticipate-their wishes. If any considera- 
ble number of the American people were to 
declare that the Government ought to 
stop the earth from turning towards the 
east and set it spinning towards the west, 
there is little doubt that the platforms of 
both parties would very soon contain 
planks expressing profound respect and 
friendliness for westward rotation, and 
declaring the party intention to be to pass 








wise laws looking in that direction as soon 
as practicable. 

This anxiety to gratify popular desires, 
with which we are so familiar in this 
country, has been painfully manifest, as 
we have from time to time shown, in the 
career of the present French Republic. 
It has been the glory of English poli- 
tics to have had comparatively little 
of such humiliating leadership, and its 
annals are full of splendid examples of 
statesmanlike definitions of policy and 
statesmanlike independence of conduct. 
But England is changing from aristocracy 
to democracy, and with the advantages 
attending this change there must come 
some losses. The candidate of the future, 
if he cannot rely upon the prestige of his 
rank, and is not himself of commanding 
character, will be tempted to commend 
himself to his constituents by subservien- 
cy to popular demands. 

The tendency in this direction is, we 
think, deplorably manifested in the pre 
sent attitude of the Opposition in Eng- 
land. Having failed to succeed upon the 
issue of home rule for Ireland, they are 
now failing in determining the general 
policy of the new Conservative party. Tiis 
failure does not seem to be due to any spe- 
cial incompatibility between the opinions 
of the Liberal-Unionists and those of the 
Tories. It is true that the old Tories are 
protectionists, but protection is as imprac- 
ticable in England as a return to the 
Stuart dynasty, and whatever regard 
for it is from time to time professed is 
purely sentimental. The Liberal Unionists 
came from the moderate, not from the 
radical, wing of the Liberal party, and 
they have fared peaceably enough with 
their new associates. There are many dif- 
ferences of opinion in such a conglomera- 
tion, but so far these differences have not 
seemed to be so vital as to threaten the 
permanency of the present Liberal-Con- 
servative alliance. Nothing in the nature 
of the parties to this alliance should pre- 
vent their agreeing upon a wise and truly 
conservative policy. 

Unfortunately they have shown little 
capacity to appreciate the necessities of 
the situation. They have tried to delay 
the passage of the Home- Rule Bill by much 
speaking, and when their course made the 
application of closure necessary they have 
complained of being choked off. It is 
true that closure is not in accordance with 
the precedents of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, but neither is it in accordance 
with these precedents to talk indefi- 
nitely so as to block legislation. This 
is not discussion, but obstruction, and the 
party resorting to it is primarily responsible 
for the lowering of Parliamentary stan- 
dards. Outside of Parliament there are 
other manifestations of inability to con- 
ceive and expound a statesmanlike policy. 
The nature of these manifestations is 
indicated by the programme of an 
association formed by the so-called Con- 
servative party called ‘‘The London 
League,” the purpose of which is to draw 
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voters from the Liberal party by of- 
fering them whatever they are supposed 
to desire. To attract the radical element, 
the very use of the word ‘‘ moderate ” in 
London politics is to be discouraged, and 
all the demands of the Socialists are to be 
sympathetically considered. 

The extent to which this ‘ conserva- 
tive” league is prepared to go in bid- 
ding for the votes of a class that is in a 
way to cause a good deal of mischief to 
England, is apparent from the details of 
the programme. More municipal officers 
are to be appointed, great schemes of 
public works for the employment of ‘‘sur- 
plus labor” are to be undertaken, and, of 
course, whatever wages are fixed by the 
trade-unions are to be paid. To meet the 
expense, special taxes are to be imposed 
upon the estates of deceased Londoners 
and upon the incomes of the living. ‘Tolls 
are to be levied, and an octroi is to be col- 
lected upon the provisions brought to 
the metropolis. The whole matter of 
leasing houses is to be regulated by 
municipal authority, and in general Lon- 
don is to be governed very much on the 
lines which the Municipal Council of Paris 
would like to follow in that city. It is 
unnecessary to comment upon the imbe 
cility and wickedness of these proposals 
If the Conservative party is to win with 
such a platform as this, its return to 
power will be a sad day for England's 
greatness, 

We cannot but regard Mr. Balfour's re- 
cent speech in favor of silver as in effect 
a bid for the votes of the believers in 
cheap money. It is true that he disclaim- 
ed all official responsibility for his senti- 
ments and professed to be merely ex- 
pressing his individual convictions. But, 
as was pointed out by the London 
Times, it is impossible for a man in 
Mr. Balfour's position to separate him 
self from his representative character. 
The question of bimetallism may become 
a legislative question, and it would be ab- 
surd to maintain that the choice of voters 
would not be affected by their knowledge 
of the private opinions of candidates. 
There was no occasion whatever for Mr. 
Balfour’s silver speech, as he himself de- 
clared, except the display of academic ora- 
tory, and, although the motive may not 
have been distinctly present to his mind, 
it is hard to believe that he was unaware 
that the expression of his sentiments 
would attract a certain element to the 
support of the Conservative party. It is 
not a statesmanlike way of outlining a 
public policy. We do not think that Mr. 
Balfour is a demagogue; but if a dema 





gogue wished to learn what the people | 
wanted before committing himself to the | 


support of positive measures, we conceive 
that he would do about as Mr. Balfour has 
done. 


THE CONGRESS OF SOCIALISTS. 


THE international gathering of Socialists 
which rec@ntly held its sessions at Zurich, 


| ferences to the ‘‘triple alliance 
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although not an event of extreme impor | on the conflict with ‘capitalism ” at once 


tance, is yet deserving of a passing no- | 
tice. The increase of the Socialistic vote | 
in Germany and of the Socialistic outery 
elsewhere necessarily draws increased at- 
tention to the theories and measures of this 
element, and governments dependent upon 
popular support are not disposed to keep 
themselves in ignorance of what is alleged 
to be desirable by any considerable number 
of the people. So far as the governments 
of Europe are concerned, however, they 
need not disquiet themselves over the re 
cent Congress. No new demands were 
formulated, and, owing to modifications 
that took place in the membership, the 
tone of the resolutions finally adopted was 
unexpectedly subdued. 

These modifications were caused by cer 
tain acute differences of opinion developed 
in discussing the platform to be adopted 
The more radical delegates were unwilling 
to commit themselves to a declaration in 
favor of ‘‘ political activity,” as they hold 
existing political institutions in abhorrence, 
and they protested against the suppression 
of their views. In spite of their appeals 
tothe motto, ‘‘Proletarians of all countries, 
unite !’" which adorned the walls of the 
building where the Congress met, these 
radicals were finally ejected, but with no 


more serious consequences than a few 
bloody noses and torn coats) They orga 


nized a kind of side-show, of inferior di 
and 
adopted a full anarchistic programme, de 


mensions but of superior unanimity, 


nouncing the Congress which they had quit 
ted as no better than the worst of bourgeois 
tyrannies. 
however, were of the opin’on expressed 
by one of their number, that liberty of 
speech was a good thing, but should be 


The more moderate delegates, 


kept within proper limits, and proceeded 
to the of international l 
darity and universal peace in a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke contributed by both male 
and female members. 


discussion soli 


nations 
nally represented in the Congress, one 


Although sixteen were nomi 


fourth of the 412 delegates were from 
Switzerland, 92 from Germany, 65 f1 
England, and 34 from Austria; and these 


delegates, with those from Italy, practi 
cally controlled the proceedings The 
French, Belgian, and Dutch 
who in general acted together, were steadi 
ly voted down, not without unpleasant re 
nd to 
‘brutal Germans and English savages. 

In fact, so far from promoting interna 
to 
The 
allied 
neh fi 
The tende nev <¢ 
the speeches of the Ger 
to the 
socialistic aim by making 
isting political institutions, to 
Socialism by getting a majority of the 
people to be Socialists. The tendency of 
the opposing faction was to scorn such a 


de legates 


tional solidarity, the Congress seems 
have aroused strong national feeling 
Germans stood for what 


parliamentary socialism, the Fr 


may be 
the revolutionary type. 
legates 


of the 
f ex 


9 


; 
man de 


was favor attainment 


ne 


use < 


secure 


policy of compromise as this, and to bring 





| of the middle classes is to be 


| to do some tighting in order to obtain t 


| 


As to the 
have | 


by resistance to its oppression 
ultimate end, there seems to 
substantial the 


wen 
agreement government 
overthrown 
and international peace to be obtained 
through the rule of the} 
the 


taken towards military service 


roletariat 
attitude to be 
that the 


differences of opthion 


to 


It was in regard 
most significant 
were developed. Asto warin itself, whik 
it was admitted that it might be necessary 
the 
Socialistic ideal, yet no mercy was shown 
toit, one set of resolutions offered expleu 


ly declaring that war was tobe henceforth 


abolished. But the proposition of the 
French delegates and those of the Low 
Countries, that all workmen should re 


efusing 


spond to any declaration of war by r 


to do military duty and by a general 
strike, failed of adoption. It was urged 
| with great force in its favor that sucha 


measure would paralyze any army thatat 


The 


the railways would become usel: 


hs and 
and if 


ried to suppress the 


tempted mobilization telecray 
the Government t mu 
tiny by force, the prisons could not contain 


those who would have to be arrested. But 


a delegate from Russian Poland emphati 
cally warned the Cot as tha t! 
hideous vampire of Russia the event 
of the armies of other nations ck 
moralized, would swoop down u Eu 
rope, and instead of being under the reign 
of socialism and progress the | tariat 
would find itself under a Cossack . 
tism. This practical consideration did not 
idi nv s vy 1 \ 

pea f the rev \ and 
{ r Pp t S irwed t T wry 
t » par ilvrel iris Ww har 
racks and tl BNAT =s W . 
istic spirit. Eve ily it was res itha 
the ‘International. Revolutionary -Social 
ist- Democracy ” should in every country 
and with all the forces in its power rise up 
against the chauvinistic appetites of the 
leminant classes; that it should draw 


closer the bonds of s lidarity between the 
workmen: 


with 


fevery land; that it should work 
ut cessation to conquer capitalism, 
tdi 


tilecamps and ranged peoples against 


which had divided humanity into two hos 
each 
other. With the suppression of the class 
The 


of capitalism would mean universal peace 


es. war would disappear. overthrow 


Finally, as a practical measure, it was re 


mmended that Socialistic Deputies 


should refuse to vote for military expen 


uld demand disarmament 


, i 
aditures and she 


Concerning the universal eight hour day 


and the character of the observance of 
the first day of May, there was a like dif 


ference of opinion among the delegates, 
Those whe demanded the eight-hour day 
without any ceduction of wages) and the 
abolition of prece-work were outvoted, and 
were obliged to content themselves with 
a mild recommendation that the govern 
ments of the world should be appealed to 
to hold an international conference upon 


the subject. It was decided also that the Ist 
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of May should not be celebrated either by 
auniversal strike or by a universal cessa- 
tion of labor, the English delegates con- 
tending that in their country workmen 
who abandoned their work did not always 
get it back again, and the Germans add- 
ing that with them the Government had 
made oppressive laws which inflicted pen- 
alties upon workmen for breaking their 
contracts. A judicious compromise ordain- 
ed the demonstration upon the 1st of May, 
with cessation of work wherever it was 
possible. With this resolution the work of 
the Congress was in effect completed, and 
it adjourned for three years, to meet then 
in London. Upon the whole, its proceed- 
ings, although hampered by the diversity 
of tonguesand the necessity of oral trans- 
lations, were orderly, largely owing to the 
enforcement of time limits upon speakers. 
This very orderliness, however, fore- 
shadows disunion, for the resolutions of 
the Congress are too tame to satisfy ardent 
radicals. Such a programme would trans. 
form the Socialists into a ‘‘ bourgeois” 
party, and the revolutionary element can- 
not be expected to content itself long with 
what is but conservatism in disguise. 


THE LIBRARIANS AT CHICAGO. 


THE Chicago meeting of the American Library 
Association had two sides, one summing up 
the past, the other promising much for the 
future. According to the wise plan of the 
President, Mr. Dewey, the subjects were so 
assigned and the papers so written as to 
form when collected together a hand-book of 
library economy, treating every important 
branch of the subject, and exhibiting a résumé 
of the results that have thus far been reached 
by the discussions of librarians at previous meet- 
ings and in their organ, the Library Journal. 
Great stress was laid upon this requirement, 
that the points of agreement and the questions 
still remaining debatable should be exhibited. 
The advice of the President was generally fol- 
lowed and the outcome will be a book, to be 
published by the Bureau of Education, that 
may well stand side by side with the instruc- 
tive report issued by the same Bureau in con- 
nection with the Philadelphia Exhibition of 
1876. Moreover, the Association had voted to 
make as complete a comparative exhibition as 
possible of library methods and appliances, and 
to show a model library, chosen, arranged, 
catalogued, and put on the shelves according 
to the best accepted ideas of the time. This, 
as our readers are aware, has been done. 
There is always a throng in the library corner 
of the Government Building, consisting in 
some measure of trustees and others interested 
in libraries, examining and questioning and 
making notes. No doubt the exhibit will bear 
fruit in the adoption of better methods 
throughout the country, and in a greater in- 
terest taken in the subject by the intelligent 
public; perhaps also it will lead to the found- 
ing of more libraries. There is something very 
attractive in the aspect of the “A. L. A. 
Library.” The books are new, they are neatly 
arranged, when examined they are found to be 
all worth having, and one can hardly conceive 
that any inhabitant of a library-lacking town 
should go away without a longing to see those 
six book-stacks duplicated in his own village. 
In this country such longings are apt to re- 
ceive satisfaction sooner or later. 
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So much for the past. As to the future, it 
was not intended that any of the papers should 
bring forward new plans ; but it is hard to re- 
press the inventiveness of Americans. Mr. 
Lles’s suggestion, and indeed promise, of a week- 
ly index to periodicals, kept up by means of 
the linotype, opens a most attractive prospect 
not to librarians alone. There have been week- 
ly indexes before, but they had the defects of 
their qualities. The frequency of their issue 
did indeed keep them reasonably near date, 
but also made the looking upof anything more 
than a month old wearisome beyond endur- 
ance. An index which each week includes all 
the previous indexes of the quarter will be a 
blessing to searchers. 

Another promise for the future is to be found 
in the Rudolph Indexer. It may be remember- 
ed that when the Association returned from 
California, it brought home rumors of a great 
discovery which was as yet asecret, but was 
expected to reduce the cost of cataloguing 
by half or three-quarters, and to do away with 
the need of brains in it altogether. When the 
secret came out a year later, it appeared that 
cataloguers would have as much need of atten- 
tion and judgment and knowledge as ever, and 
that the invention was rather a way of pre- 
senting the catalogue to the public than a new 
method of making it. Even this, however, ap- 
pears, from the specimens shown in the A.L.A. 
Comparative Exhibit, to be of importance 
enough to justify the Californian excitement. 
When the card catalogue ousted the book ca- 
talogue thirty or forty years ago, it justified 
its claims to the exclusive possession of the 
field by the fact that it could be kept up to 
date by daily or even hourly additions in a 
way that was impossible to its predecessor. 
Yet there have always been those who prefer- 
red the printed or written page to the written 
or printed card because it gave them the satis- 
faction of seeing many titles at the same time, 
and did not compel them to pick over the 
cards one by one to find a desired title. They 
would even consider the cost of printing and 
the trouble of looking through the inevitable 
supplements slight in comparison with the 
handling of those provoking bits of cardboard. 
To them the Rudolph system is a boon, for it 
has the great merit of the book—simultaneous 
view of many titles—with what was previously 
the exclusive merit of the card catalogue, viz., 
absolute contemporaneity. It is exhibited in 
three forms (suited to different ends)—drawers, 
books, and a machine. The first shows two 
long pages at once, the second four, and the 
third five pages. In quickness of adjustment 
and of use it is far ahead of the Leyden, the 
Sacconi, and other card-book attempts to do 
away with the defects of the card catalogue ; 
and it shows at once ten times as many titles as 
they can do, Like them, however, and like 
the card catalogue itself, it has one great in- 
feriority to the printed catalogue : it must be 
used in the library and not taken home. But 
for every other purpose it deserves to be call- 
ed, as it was by one of the librarians, ‘‘ the 
coming catalogue.” 

The Indexer Company, however, are not 
content with this, it appears, but wish to 
satisfy the claim made for the contrivance at 
first, that it would relieve the brains of the 
cataloguer. They now think of establishing a 
central cataloguing and classifying bureau, by 
which titles of new books can be furnished to 
libraries as soon as the books are published, 
possibly with descriptive or characterizing 
notes, and certainly with the classification ac- 
cording to the three systems most in vogue, 
the ‘‘dictionary,” ‘‘decimal,” and ‘‘expan- 








sive.” With most commendable liberality, they 
propose to print the titles not merely on slips 
for the ‘‘ Indexer,” but also on cards which can 
be used in its rival, the card catalogue, by 
those libraries who prefer their present way of 
putting titles before the public or shrink from 
the cost of a change. The scheme also in- 
cludes the preparation of a large stock of 
titles of the most common books, so that a 
library just starting would find its catalogue 
ready-made by selection from this stock. These 
older titles, we should suppose, would be print- 
ed only on the slips, on the supposition that no 
new library would now commence with a card 
catalogue. Large libraries no doubt will al- 
ways keep their force of cataloguers, for their 
work must be more elaborate than this is in- 
tended to be; but when the Rudolph system is 
in full operation, there seems to be no reason 
why, in libraries of thirty thousand volumes 
or less, there should be any cataloguers at all; 
or, if they should still be found necessary, their 
work would be much simplified and aided by 
the bureau. 

The Association have long been talking 
of the need of codperative, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, central cataloguing. It is a 
commonplace to insist on the wastefulness 
of a thousand persons in a thousand libra- 
ries all cataloguing and classifying the same 
book instead of having it done by one person 
once for all. Various schemes have been sug- 
gested, but no one has had the nerve and the 
money to carry them out. Once a feeble at- 
tempt was made, but it came to nothing. It 
needs great perseverance fully to establish such 
a work. It is not enough to convince the pub- 
lic that the scheme is good. The libraries, 
whose inertia is very great, must be made to 
believe that it will succeed, must in fact see it 
in successful operation, before they will feel 
justified in taking hold and helping it to suc- 
ceed. But if the movement can survive the 
period of delay and discouragement, there can 
be no doubt that it will render very great ser- 
vices to all the smaller libraries, which some- 
times cannot afford and sometimes cannot ob- 
tain competent assistance; and it will not be 
useless even to the larger ones. To new libra- 
ries, unhampered by traditions and by already 
having catalogues constructed and books ar- 
ranged on the old methods, it would be in- 
valuable. It would furnish lists of books to 
buy from, and, even before the books were in 
the library, the cards would be ready for the 
catalogue, Ordinarily a new library waits weeks 
and even months whilea busy corps of writers is 
cataloguing and arranging the stock of books 
with which it starts. No need for that if this 
bureau were at hand. We hope that the scheme 
will not fall through, and that its promoters 
will be able to face the certain discouragements 
that await them. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION.—V. 


FINE ARTS: THE FRENCH PICTURES AND 
THE LOAN COLLECTION. 
CuicaGo, July, 1893, 

THE collection of French pictures is not as 
good a one as might have been brought to 
Chicago if men like Cazin, Puvis de Chavan- 
nes, and Dagnan-Bouveret, who are not repre- 
sented at all, had some of their good works 
here, and if others, such as Gervex and Aimé 
Morot, who have pictures, had instead sent 
better ones that have been left at home. If 
the French, too, had included in their exhibi- 
tion works by men who have died recently, as 
the British, the Americans, and others have 
done, we might have had pictures by Delau- 
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nay, Baudry, and Meissonier, but it was more | 


logical to leave them out. It looks very much 


as if Old Salon men had had the most influence | 


in Paris when the collection was got together, 
and the change in the fine-arts commissioner 
ship (made when Mr. Antonin Proust resigned 
on account of his connection with the Panama 
scandal) disarranged plans at a late day, and 
probably had a good deal to do with the in- 
completeness of the French enroi.. Its incom 
pleteness is apparent, and the division of the 
Paris artists into two camps four years ago is 
largely the cause of it. Such as it is, however, 
it is by far the best exhibition made by any of 
the foreign nations. The seriousness of pur- 
pose and the general excellence of the work 
from the technical point of view, especially the 
thorough knowledge of construction shown in 
both the figure and landscape pictures, make 
it superior to the American exhibition in these 
respects. As has been said before, the artists 
of the United States show more diversity of 
aim and individuality of expression than any 
others. 

The French maintain their supremacy as 
painters of portraits. The realistic, uncom- 
promising way in which Bonnat depicts Renan 
may not please a great many people, but there 
can be no two opinions about the power of the 
work. His ‘‘ Portrait of Cardinal Lavigerie,” 
an imposing full-length figure clad in red and 
black robes and placed seated squarely in the 
middle of the canvas, is also realistic, and so 
well done that criticism finds nothing to seize 
upon unless one quarrels with Bonnat’s methods 
in their entirety. I see no reason why any one 
should, but the fashion of the day seems to be 
for so-called sympathetic painting and against 
everything that is vigorous and hardy. There 
is plenty of science in Bonnat’s work, but it 
will be well to look elsewhere for the tenderer 
qualities. They will scarcely be found in the 
three portraits by Carolus-Duran, which are 
most cleverly painted and rather effective in 
their color schemes, nor in Debat-Ponsan’s ex- 
cellent study of a lady in black, ‘‘ In My Green- 
house,” though it is wonderfully well observed 
and not unsympathetically painted; but ‘* Pari- 
sian at a Ball at the Elyste” by Duez, a full- 
length figure of a lady in white standing in a 
garden lit with Chinese lanterns, is refined in 
the good sense of the word and charming in 
aspect. There is sympathetic painting, also, in 
Roll’s portrait of two young girls—much more 
of it than one might expect to find in the work 
of so sturdy a realist as he. Another portrait 
by Roll, ‘‘ Trotting,” a large canvas showing a 
boy on his pony speeding through the woods, 
is one of the best things in all the French gal- 
leries. Courtois’s ‘‘ Portrait of Madame Gau- 
thereau” is said to have had a notable success 
in Paris, by one of those strange turns which 
popular opinion is subject to, for a portrait of 
the same lady by Sargent, painted before this, 
and to which this one by Courtois bears an ex- 
traordinary resemblance in arrangement and 
pose of the figure, provoked the most hostile 
criticism when it was shown at the Salon. Mr. 
Courtois’s portrait is very delicately drawn, 
but painted in a cold, careful way, quite lack- 
ing in the entrain that distinguished Mr. Sar- 
gent’s work. An excellent portrait of an 
etcher before his table by Mathey, one of a 
lady in a gown of figured stuff by Doucet, and 
Yvon’s official ‘‘ Portrait of Carnot, President 
of the French Republic” are a few other nota- 
ble portraits in the French galleries. One more 
that is sure to attract great attention from its 
subject, and is deserving of great praise for its 
artistic treatment and its masterly interpreta- 
tion of character, is ‘‘ Portrait of His Holiness 
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Pope Leo XTIT.,.” by Chartran. One need only 
look at another portrait of the Pope, by Len 
bach, in the German section, in which the head 
and hands of the sitter are shown in a similar 
conception of the subject, to see how good 
Chartran’s is 

French painters are generally very good 
draughtsmen. In the schools they are tho 
roughly taught, and all through their artistic 
career the importance of drawing is upheld by 
themselves and their critics. What they do 
with their skill in drawing, once it is acquired, 
is another matter: but very few pictures by 
men even of comparatively modest position 
are ever seen to which the reproach of bad 
drawing or ill understood construction may 
be applied Mr. Collin is quite as skilful 
a draughtsman as Mr. Bouguereau, but his 
work never looks insincere; he possesses great 
facility, but manages in spite of it to retain a 
sufficient amount of naivet to invest his pic 
tures with some of that sort of charm that is 
inherent in all painting in which truth has 
been sought for, not glibly noted as an old 
story. The large picture, ** On the Sea Coast,” 
which represents a group of nude young wo 
men dancing a round on the sands, while it is 
painted with the greatest cleverness, bears an 
aspect of sincerity which shows that the paint- 
er’s skill has not run away with him. This 
picture, which is painted in a very light key 
and is full of delicate color, evokes an instruc 
tive comparison with Mr. Harrison's * Bath 
ers” in the American section. The two artists 
have undertaken similar tasks, and it is inte 
resting to see what each of them has made out 
of his subject 

Painting religious subjects (generally scenes 
in the life of Christ) with a modern setting and 
figures clad in the clothes men wear in our 
day, was begun some few years ago by tl 
German painter Fritz von Uhde, and in the 
French galleries there are three such pictures 
‘*The Host,” by Jacques Emile Blanche, is 
commonplace enough, and the figure of Christ 
at the table, in a gown of blue and white stuff, 
surrounded by a family group, seems incon 
gruous. The picture is well painted, but the 
artist has somehow fallen short of success: in 
deed, while the type of **The Host” is not an 
unpleasing one, there is something in the work 
that makes a repelling impression. Lher 
‘*The Friend of the Lowly”™ gives no such im 








pression, but his picture is not interesting 
Not much has been made out of the types 
character in the peasant man and woman and 





the child who are in the group, and 
of Christ is ordinary and expressionless. It is 
avery good composition, but the tone of the 
canvas is brown and dull. ** The Descent fr 

the Cross,” by Jean Béraud, with the scene 
laid on the heights of Montmartre, Paris lving 








wrapped in hazy mistiness below and a gr 
of people at the foot of the cross, among wh 
are workingmen and some women, is about as 


lifeless in color as Lhermitte’s pict 





unlike it, is distinctly impressive. Monotone, 
or something neariy approaching it, seems to be 
thought requisite by the artists in painting thes: 


: 


religious pictures, for, besides the two works 
3¢raud and Lhermitte, Von Ubde's 


here by | 
‘Last Supper,” exhibited at Paris in 1888, an 
much talked about. is sombre and 

Great variety of subject is fo 
pictures in the French section, fron 
reau’s ‘Our Lady of the Angels” 
gnan's ‘** William the Conqueror” 
somewhat eccentric characterizatior 
last-named painter is in vogue at 
his peculiar stvle is exemplified in 
tures ‘The Grandfather” is a very good bit 
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The Loan Collection of Foreign Master- 
pieces owned in the United States does not de- 
serve its title. There are great names in the 
catalogue and fine pictures in the gallery, but 
in most cases the artists are not represented by 
masterpieces, There are some, however, to 
which the term applies in the fullest sense of 
the word. The great majority of the pictures 
are by French painters, and the works from 
other schools may be quickly enumerated: 
‘* A Reading from Homer,” by Alma Tade- 
ma, landscapes by Bonington, Constable, and 
George Morland, three animal pictures by 
John M. Swan, and “* Portrait of Joachim,” 
by G. F. Watts, fromthe English school; ‘‘ The 
Beach at Portici,” by Fortuny, from Spain; 
‘Springtime and Love,” by Michetti, from 
Italy; ‘* The Bookstall,” by Baron Leys, and 
* You Are Welcome,” by Jan van Beers, from 
Belgium; ‘“‘ A Country Festival” and ‘“ The 
Potato Harvest,” by Knaus, and ‘‘ A Sewing 
Bee in Holland,” by Von Uhde, from Ger- 
many; ‘‘ Canalin Holland,” by Jacques Maris, 
‘““The Flock,” by Mauve, and ‘A Frugal 
Meal,” by Israels, from the Dutch school; and 
‘‘Interior of a Brewery,” by Zorn, from 
Sweden. About all that needs to be noted con- 
cerning these works is that ‘‘ A Country Festi- 
val” is one of Knaus’s best pictures, that 
‘* Shepherd and Flock—Dedham Church in the 
Distance ” is a small but very good Constable, 
that the Israels shows that this painter is or 
has been capable of painting a good picture 
sometimes, and that ‘‘ A Sewing Bee in Hol- 
land” is one of Uhde’s most pleasing and excel- 
lent canvases. ‘‘You Are Welcome” is a pic- 
ture by Van Beers that should not have been 
included in the collection, and a large picture 
by Harry Thompson, an English artist who 
has long lived in France and has no affilia- 
tion with the British school, ‘‘ The Shep- 
herdess,” scarcely deserves the considerable 
space it occupies. There are two great master- 
pieces in the collection: Millet’s ‘‘ Peasant 
Leaning on His Hoe,” and Manet’s ‘‘ Dead 
Toreador.” Corot’s ‘‘ Orpheus” is one of his 
most celebrated works, but it is not one of his 
very best, like the ‘‘ Biblis,” which was recent- 
ly brought to the United States but could not, 
unfortunately, be secured for this exhibition; 
and, with the ‘‘Orpheus” and eleven other 
works, none of them very good, except a small 
landscape (No. 2889), there is quantity rather 
than quality in the group that represents him. 
In the case of Millet almost no other picture 
than the ‘‘ Peasant Leaning on his Hoe,” save 
‘*The Gleaners,” which is now in the Louvre, 
would serve so well to show what a great ar- 
tist he was; and ‘ The Pig Killers,” the ‘‘ Shep- 
herdess,” and five other pictures here are all 
worthy. Manet’s ‘‘ Dead Toreador” is unique. 
It is unlike anything else he ever painted—bet- 
ter, possibly, than any other picture, unless ‘‘The 
Boy with the Sword,” in the Metropolitan 
Museum, the ‘‘ Olympe,” in the Luxembourg, 
or ‘** The Little Fifer” may be compared to it, 
and none of these possesses such distinction of 
color, such depth of tone and nobility of as- 
pect as the ‘ Toreador.” ‘*‘The Cooper's 
Shop ” is a fine Daubigny, and ‘‘ The Banks of 
the Oise’ a small landscape that was one of the 
best of his works in the Barye Exhibition in 
New York in 1889, is here. There are several 
landscapes by Monet that are fairly good if 
not of his best, and good examples of Troyon, 
Jules Breton, Cazin, Degas, Renoir, and Puvis 
de Chavannes. Two small pictures by Dagnan- 
Bouveret, and ‘“‘ Revery ” and ‘‘ The Thames,” 
by Bastien-Lepage, though unimportant, are of 
excellent quality. Rousseau, Decamps, Diaz, 





Delacroix, and Fromentin are indifferently 


represented, and the single Courbet in the col- 
lection, ‘‘ Dogs and Hare,” is an inferior 
work. But, in spite of its shortcomings, the 
Loan Collection makes an interesting exhibi- 
tion, and credit is due to those who organized 
it. It is no easy matter to borrow valuable 
pictures for world’s fairs. 
WILLIAM A. COFFIN. 


DEMOCRACY IN MINIATURE. 


SWITZERLAND, July, 1893. 

THOSE who visit Switzerland not merely for 
health and change of scene, but to study its po- 
litical and social systems, will find in the small- 
er and more primitive cantons an interesting 
field for their inquiries. Most writers on Swit- 
zerland treat of it as one country, subject to 
thesame laws throughout, with the same poli- 
tical and social organization and customs. 
Travellers thoroughly familiar with the gene- 
ral features of the country overlook the fact 
that the Swiss Confederacy is an agglomera- 
tion of sovereign democratic republics, con- 
sisting of nineteen entire and six half-cantons, 
whose individual independence and sovereignty 
have been curtailed only to the extent of such 
sovereign rights and exclusive competence as 
they have themselves transferred to the hands 
of the Confederation ‘‘to insure the independ- 
ence of the country, and to increase the com- 
mon prosperity.” 

The Canton of Glarus in northeast Switzer- 
land, with an area of less than 200,000 acres 
and a population of 34,000 souls, is one of the 
best organized of the smaller Swiss States. In 
it pedestrians and mountaineers will find, with- 
in a small district, as many beautiful walks 
and difficult ascents as can be found in any si- 
milar area in Switzerland. Although none of the 
mountain peaks exceeds 12,000 feet in height, the 
greater part of the country is extremely rug- 
ged, the valleys are walled with precipitous 
cliffs, and a large part of the Canton consists 
of high pastures, rocks, snow, and glaciers. 
The lowland consists of two narrow valleys in 
the form of the letter Y, whose streams deliver 
themselves into the Wallensee and thence into 
the Lake of Zurich; the mountains overhang- 
ing these valleys both appear to be and are ina 
state of unstable equilibrium. The word ‘‘land- 
slip” hardly conveys an idea of the catastro- 
phes that have occurred over and over again: the 
mountains themselves have fallen down, and so 
recently as 1881 114 persons were killed by the 
fall of a mountain mass overhanging the vil- 
lage of Ehn. The bedsof the two main valleys 
are filled with a string of busy villages, the 
chief buildings in which are cotton-spinning, 
weaving, and printing-factories, in which about 
8,500 persons find employment. The factory 
hands, as in other parts of Switzerland, are 
usually small freeholders enjoying a right to 
fuel and pasture on the communal lands, and 
this mixture of agricultural and industrial pur- 
suits tends not only to material prosperity, but 
to personal independence and intelligence. 

The supreme legislative authority is the 
Landesgemeinde, or entire body of electors. 
Every male citizen over eighteen years enjoys 
the franchise, and may propose laws or decrees 
at the meetings of the Landesgemeinde, which 
are held in the open air at the town of Glarus. 
The total number of electors is 8,200, a some- 
what cumbrous parliament if all members at- 
tended. Though any elector may bring for- 


ward proposals for laws, and discuss bills sub- 
mitted for approval, in practice laws and de- 
crees are usually prepared by the Cantonal 
Council of 117 members, representing the dif- 





ferent communes or villages. An Executive 
Council of nine attends to the current business 
of government. All officials hold office for 
three years only. They are appointed and 
may be reélected by the Landesgemeinde, by 
whom nearly all appointments are made, or 
must be confirmed. There are five courts of 
justice—(1) the Supreme Court of Appeal; (2) 
a civil-bill court; (8) a court dealing with local 
affairs, boundaries of property, etc., which 
often holds its sittings in the open air on the 
spot involved in the cause; (4) a matrimonial 
court; (5) a criminal court. 

Taxation, levied on the capital value of real 
and personal property, is graduated, a certain 
amount being exempted, and the percentage of 
the tax increasing with the value of the estate. 
Household furniture and trade implements to 
the value of 3600 are exempt from taxation. 
Estates under 35,000 value are taxed on only 
60 per cent. of the value. Estates between 
$20,000 and $800,000 value are divided into 
twenty classes, on which the percentage of tax 
increases from 4 up to 10 per cent.; the same 
principle is applied to legacy and succession 
duties. The taxed value of real estate in the 
Canton is about 326,000,000; the ordinary rev- 
enue amounts to $170,000, or about $5 per 
head of population, and half of this is derived 
from taxation of real estate. According to the 
latest returns about $75,000 a year is spent on 
education, chiefly on primary schools, in which 
there were, in 1892, 5,690 scholars under &S 
teachers. The cost of each pupil in the pri 
mary schools was $10,5, and the expense to tax 
payers $1.5 per inhabitant. Almost every- 
thing in Switzerland seems to be insured 
against calamity and loss, but the amount paid 
per head for insurance in Glarus, $2.5, is con- 
siderably in excess of the average for all Swit- 
zerland. Fire insurance is compulsory, and is 
really a tax levied by the Canton on all build- 
ings and goods liable to destruction by fire. 
In addition there are arrangements and ample 
facilities for insurance of life both of men and 
cattle, against storm, hail, accidents, cattle 
plague, and loss of goods in carriage. 

Four-fifths of the Glarnerfolk are Protestants, 
the remaining fifth is Catholic, but religious 
toleration exists to the fullest extent. This has 
been the practice and tradition of the Canton 
since 1550, when, after years of bitter animo- 
sities and quarrels, the influence of Valentin 
Tschudi, one of the leading ecclesiastics, pre- 
vailed to secure peace and toleration. History 
relates that during the latter part of his life he 
ministered to both sects, serving mass to the 
Catholics and preaching to the Protestants. 
History is confirmed by the existence to-day of 
the handsome and spacious church at Glarus, 
founded by him, though since rebuilt, which 
is used by both Catholics and Protestants. The 
altar, the lights, the crucifix, the pictures of 
Virgin and Saints give this ‘‘Simultankirche” 
the appearance of a Catholic church, yet the 
majority of those who use it are Protestants. 
As a non-Catholic, used to the intolerant and 
narrow-minded bigotry of my fellow-country- 
men in England and Ireland, I felt more sur- 
prised that Protestants should conduct their 
services in the presence of Catholic emblems 
than that Catholics should use a building partly 
appropriated to Protestant worship. Up to last 
year, Irish national schools in purely Catholic 
districts were deprived of the grants given to 
all other schools if teachers belonging to the 
Catholic religious orders kept any of their re- 
ligious emblems displayed on the walls. 

The cantonal boundary between Glarus and 
the adjoining Canton of Uri is a hurdle fence 
in the middle of a wide mountain valley, and 
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a touching story is told as to how it came to be 
fixed there instead of at some natural boun 
dary. There had been many disputes as to the 
occupation of this valley, which lies on the 
Glarus side of the range; to end the controver- 
sy it was agreed that at cockcrow one man 
should start from Altdorf in Uri and another 
from Glarus, and that where the runners met 
the boundary should be fixed. The Glarus 
cock was overfed, and crowed late, so the run- 
ner from Altdorf got a long start (the distance 
is about 20 miles over a range 8,000 feet high). 
He had passed the valley in dispute and 
had arrived at the last steep descent when 
he met the rival runner. The Glarus man, 
overwhelmed with shame at his Canton’s loss, 
begged the other to give him back as much 
ground as he could cover carrying him on his 


shoulders; the Altdorfer, having won far 
more ground than he expected, agreed. The 


Glarus man, with his rival on his back, climb 
ed the steep ascent, traversed half the valley, 
and then fell dead where the fence now stands, 
having won a barren pasture for his Canton at 
the cost of his life. 

When the French in 1798 oceupied Switzer 
land, the Cantons of Glarus, Uri, and Schwyz, 
with a population of less than 100,000, attempt 
ed to maintain their independence and refused 
to join the Helvetic Confederation. 
sistance was quickly overcome, but not until 
they had put every man in Glarus between 
fifteen and fifty-five under arms, and their 
army had been defeated at Wollerau. 
almost impossible that this remote and rugged 
country should have been the battlefield of 
great armies, but in the following year the 
Russian General Suvaroff marched through 
the Canton with an army of 25,000 men, close 
ly pursued by the French. He escaped into the 
Rhine Valley over the difficult Panixer Pass, 


Their re- 


It seems 


but lost a large part of his army from ex- 
posure and hardship on the mountains. After 


the brief subjection of Switzerland to French 
influence, 
sovereign State. 
earlier than that of Uri, and in all that consti 
tutes modern civilization it is far ahead of the 
M. O. B. 


Glarus regained its position as a 
The Glarus cock now crows 


adjoining forest Cantons. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
NORWAY. 


THE STRUGGLE IN 


CHRISTIANIA, August 1, 1893. 

NorWAY as a modern State dates only from 
1814. Asa province of Denmark she had lost 
her individuality and played no role in Euro- 
pean politics. Hersummary cession to Sweden 
by the Treaty of Kiel (January 4, 1814), how 
ever, fanned into life again the merely dormant 
spirit of nationality, and the resolve that was 
then taken by the Norwegians not to acknow- 
ledge the Treaty of Kiel and the transfer of 
the Norwegian crown, but to consider them 
selves by its surrender by the Danish King re- 
habilitated in their original right as a nation, 
was self-reliant and determined. The succeed 
ing historical events of 1814 are well known 
A national convention met at Eidsvold that 
same year, framed a Constitution, and elected 
Prince Christian Frederik, the Dauish Vice 
roy of Norway, King. Sweden, on her part, 
however, did not propose so easily to relinquish 
her claims, and Bernadotte, the Swedish 
Crown Prince, speedily asserted them by force 
of arms. The result was that Christian abddi- 
cated his Crown to the Storthing, which had 
been assembled, by agreement with Sweden, un 
der the so-called Treaty of Moss (August 14), 
when Bernadotte, as the King’s representa 








| 
| 
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tive, promised that ‘‘ Norway should retain the 
Eidsvold Constitution in everything that did 
not conflict with the union with Sweden,” and 
that ** Norway herself should participate with 
her free consent in 

the further conditions 
The Storthing, thereupon, 
prolonged conference with the 


negotiations with Sweden 
of the 
alter a 


concerpniny 
Union.” 
Swedish Com 
missioners, agreed to a somewhat modified form 
of the Eidsvold Constitution, and on the 4th of 
November elected XII. of 
King of Norway 


Charles Sweden 

The Constitution is a compact between the 
Storthing and the King, as is expressly affirmed 
at the end of the instrument itself. The condi 
tions of the union are as follows: According 
to the first article, *‘The kingdom of Norway 
shall be a free, independent, indivisible, and in 
alienable State, united with Sweden under one 


king.” Each kingdom, however, has its own 
laws. The supplementary Act of Union (/itgs 


Akt) of 1815 uses the phrase, ‘* Under one king, 


but with different administrative laws.” In 
the Government of Norway, accordingly, the 


It is 


“to declare war and 


executive authority belongs to the King 
his right, furthermore, 
to 


treaties, to despatch and receive ambassadors.” 


conclude peace, enter into and dissolve 
He has the appointment, besides, of all offi 
cials, civil, ecclesiastical, and military, but in 
such appointments must take the opinion of his 
of the 
King rests with a Council, appointed by him, 
Ministers of State and at 
One Cabinet Minis 
ter and two Privy Councillors are the 
King in Sweden, the others, the rwe 
hristiania Affairs 


Norwegian Council. The responsibility 


composed of two 
least seven other members 
wit! 
actual Ne 
gian Government, are in 
of State concerning Norway must be submitted 
in Sweden toa joint Cabinet, made up of the 
Swedish Council and the members of the Nor 
wegian Council appointed to be with the King 
The legislative authority is the prero 
the Storthing, 


sentatives of the people. 


gative of 


composed of the elected rm pre 
To the Storthing be 
longs the right, according to the Constitution, 
of legislation and taxation, contracting loans, 
the 


tions, fixing the civil list and appanage of 


controlling finances, making appropria 
the 
King, inspecting State papers as well as con 
ventions and treaties with foreign Powers, and 
revising the pension list and the budget 
It will be readily seen from the for 


that the union with Sweden is a personal union 


Sweden and Norway, to be sure, are united 
under one king, but each bas its own gov: 








ment independent of the other; and the 
attitude of the two States, so far at least 
ternal affairs are concerned, is that of tw 
ordinated nations with complete freedom of 
action, each governed by its own laws and con 
trolled by its own interests. There are, nev 
theless, under the Union certain joint nd 
tions that are not to be lost sight of. As at 
present constituted, the acti letails 
follows: Both kingdoms have a common } 





isa Swede an 


i sR 


ter for Foreign Affairs wh 


only to the Swedish States ¢ igsdag 








There are besides a common diplomatic and 
‘onsular service, the diplomatic amens ly 
to Sweden. Norway, at the present time, pays 
toward the support of this service five-seven 
teenths of the whole. The consuls (s IN¥ 
are created in the joint Cabinet, consisting of 


the Swedish Cabinet and the Norwegian mem 
King in Stocki 
Toward the 

ontributes 


itset ts 


as already 
this 


sevenths of the 


bers with the im, 


described. support of se! 


vice Norway three 
\s 


Sweden, be it 


whole an » the joint Cabinet in 


mentioned, if a joint Cabinet is 


held in Christiania whole 


its personnel is the 











Norwegian Cabinet with three members of the 
Swedish Cabinet Peace and war, further 
more, are in Common The King is command 
er in-chief of the army and navy, but he is at 
well-nigh all points amenable to the Storthing 
An attack upon either kingdom is to be re 
garded as an attack upon both. For commen 
purposes of defence outside of Norway but a 
little over 14,000 men—trox rs a riding to tl 
terms of the Constitution, belonging to tl 
“line ’—are available; in point of fact tl 
number would be much less The Norw at 
war marine is at the disposal of the Tray 
service Lastly, the two kingdoms hav ‘ 
ommon State religion, the Lutheran, of wl 
the King is the head 
That an equality of the two kingdoms wa 
intended at the outset is apparent from th 
terance of the King, Charles ALLL. before t 
Swedish States Council in the discussion pend 
ing the promulgation of the Act of | 
where he says that it is the intention te estal 
lish between them ‘Sa complete equality as 1 
gards the nation’s mimon rights,” amd is 
mistakably acknowledged by the act its 
But Sweden has nev been w mr t cwale 
perfect equality t Norway within tl 1 
either in tl rv ? 1 practice an ia b ‘ 
few cases has persistent sinta L exist 
conditions until fairlw for it elit s 
them. Down to ISS), w an avatiable re ra 
ends, there had bee tl as en 
than V7Y resolutions before the Stort a 
then rse. emanat the K 
to amend he stit y f rteoen 
howevetl tl rit ‘ i tt at 
Ay st ri a ~ \ ® tistorv 
the | n and has | tit v ft ry 
specting t King’s right of vet \ i 
to the Constit n, the King has a suspensive 
veto, only OM | ects aw: ifal s 
passed un Ang by three st sive St 
things, it be slaw wit tthe roval sa 
tio The i orders of l vy were abolished 
inthis wav bv ® Storthing 1. 7 atter 
fa hang { SUSpPRISIN . t als its 
veto Was Ta al ISSLlke wt Sv4. whe 
it Was rejected bw ¢ Storthing, and aya in 
S88, when it was laid upon the table without 
act In regard t hanges of the Constitu 
tion, in W h matter there is express pt 
visi t King has claimed an absolute veto 
I s the St t g has stre 1 SiV lenied The 
juestion has come up several times—first, be 
twe “4 and 1S33, in nnection with the 
ropesed abolition of the Governor-General’s 
tflice, and again, from IS72 t SM4. in the bit 
ter fight that was waged between the King 
and the Storthing in regard to the attendance 
f members of the Cabinet upon its proceed 
os The matter, however, has never been 
j ied. although the Storthing, in the last 
phase of the subject, still asserted its right to 
change the Constitution without the sanction 
f the ¢ wn 
\ second constitutional straggle grew out of 
t attempt on the part of the Storthing to 
abolish the office of Governor-General, who, 
according to provision, could be either a Nor 
wegia ra Swede. The matter came up as 
early as ISIS After 1820 no Swede held the 


flice In 1N50, the Storthing voted to abolish 
the office, but 


obstinately held to his point. 


the King vetoed the measure and 
The resolution 
was again adopted by the Storthing in 1473, 
the after the of the 
King, and was finally sanctioned 


vear accession present 

Of all the contests between King and Legis 
lature, perhaps the most acrimonious, certainly 
the most persistent, was that in regard to the 


compulsory participation of the members of 
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the Cabinet in the proceedings of the Stor- 
thing. The Constitution had not expressly de 
termined the matter, but had evidently not in- 
tended it. The new resolution simply cleared 
the way for making the Ministry controllable 
by the Legislature, and was by far the most 
radical change in the Constitution that had yet 
been attempted on the part of the Norwegians. 
The proposition was adopted by the Storthings 
of 1872, 1874, and 1877, but was successively 
vetoed by the King. In 1880 it was again 
adopted. The matter, in the meantime, had 
evoked the most bitter hostility between the 
Radicals and the Conservatives in the Stor- 
thing, and by extension throughout the coun- 
try, which seemed on the brink of civil war. 
The feeling against the Crown rose so high that 
threats were openly made by the Radical party 
of absolute separation from Sweden. At the 
new election, in 1882, the Radicals obtained a 
large majority, and upon the assemblage of the 
Storthing, the following year, the prosecution 
was ordered of the Conservative Cabinet, which 
had insisted, against the Radicals, that the 
resolution, not having obtained the royal sanc- 
tion, was not law. In the trial before the 
Rigsret which followed, Selmer, the Minister, 
with seven other members of the Cabinet, were 
adjudged to have forfeited their eligibility and 
were accordingly expelled from office; three 
others were dismissed with a fine. The matter 
was not settled until the succeeding year, when 
a compromise was finally agreed upon, adopted 
by the Storthing and sanctioned by the King, 
who had ultimately conceded almost every 
point. 

The latest phase of this never-ending conflict 
is in regard to the joint relation of Sweden 
and Norway in international affairs, and again 
threats are heard of separation, and excitement 
throughout the country has run almost as high 
as during the period just described. This time, 
too, a definite constitutional provision, so far, 
at least, as the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and the diplomatic service are concerned, 
has been openly attacked, but not, as before, 
with a covert intention. In foreign affairs the 
first question that came up for adjustment was 
in relation to the flag. The matter was called 
up as early as 1831. In 1836 the complaint was 
made by the ever-watchful Storthing that 
Norwegian vessels were obliged to hoist the 
Swedish ensign in foreign ports, where such 
vessels were also entered as Swedish. The 
matter was finally disposed of in 1838, when it 
was decided that Norway should use her own 
merchant flag everywhere. A Norwegian 
**Union flag” in the national colors, but with 
the Union mark in the right upper corner, was 
made the war flag in 1844. The radicals at the 
present time are, however, dissatisfied with 
this disposition of the matter, and in the 
Storthing just ended the removal of the Union 
sign was made the subject of action. Con- 
nected with the matter of the flag was the 
stipulated discontinuance of the use in com- 
bination, on Swedish coins and seals, of the 
Norwegian escutcheon, and the decision that 
in all documents specifically Norwegian, Nor- 
way should precede Sweden in titular phrases. 
The jealous use on the coinage and elsewhere 
on the part of Norway of ‘‘ Norwegian and 
Swedish,” as opposed to the forced punctilious- 
ness in Sweden alone of ‘‘Swedish and Nor- 
wegian,” has its amusing side. Oscar II., in 
this way, is in Norwegian phraseology ‘“ King 
of Norway and Sweden,” in Swedish “ King 
of Sweden and Norway.” 

The question of the flag in its main features 
was easily disposed of, but the common con- 
sular and diplomatic service with the single 
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(Swedish) Minister for Foreign Affairs remains 
still the great thorn in the side of Norway. 
In regard to the diplomatic service several 
courses have been proposed: the conservative 
and logical one of allowing the eligibility 
of a Norwegian as well as a Swede to the 
Ministry and of constituting a council of three 
Norwegian and three Swedish members which 
shall have jurisdiction in affairs concerning 
both kingdoms, or the extremist one of cutting 
loose from Sweden in diplomatic affairs alto- 
gether, and making two ministers and two 
diplomatic corps. The consular service as at 
present constituted dates from 1858. Accord- 
ing to its provisions, cases concerning both 
kingdoms fall under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Norway, ac- 
cordingly, though she pays for the support of 
the service, as has already been stated, a due 
proportion, has no control over its conduct, 
although the consuls-general, the consuls, and 
the salaried vice-consuls are appointed in the 
joint council. It is, perhaps, no wonder that Nor- 
way, with the third largest merchant marine 
in the world (three times larger than that of 
Sweden), should be restive under an arrauge- 
ment which does not give her the equality in 
the Confederation to which she is by fact en- 
titled. What she might demand, and what 
would be conceded, under certain circum- 
stances, by Sweden, is a more carefully co- 
ordinated system, in whose administration 
she should have due representation. I cannot 
find, in looking over the diplomatic history of 
the Union, with the exception of a single possi- 
ble case, that there is anything to be found 
fault with in the management of foreign af- 
fairs, or that any such fault has been found. 
One great objection, I suspect, in the whole 
present arrangement is that red rag to the 
Norwegian radical, the use in diplomatic cor- 
respondence of ‘‘ the Kingdoms of Sweden and 
Norway,” and the presence even in the Nor- 
wegian State-Calendar of ‘‘ Swedish and Nor- 
wegian” applied to diplomats and consuls. 
Be this as it may, the Storthing just ended, 
which witnessed on the 22d of April, on this 
very question, the resignation of the Steen 
Radical ministry, and the rehabilitation on the 
2d of May of a Conservative ministry under 
Stang, after cutting down the appanage of the 
King and Crown Prince to show its good will, 
has ‘‘ cast the die,” as a Swedish journal puts 
it, and decided by a bare majority of 56 to 55 
that the common consular service shall cease 
on the Ist of January, 1895. This vote does 
not, of course, represent the whole Liberal 
strength in the Storthing. Of the total num- 
ber of 114 members, three were absent; six 
members of the Left voted with the Right. 

In the country at large, the actual voters of 
the two political parties (the few ‘‘ moderates” 
being reckoned in with the Right), were at the 
last election, in 1891, very evenly divided. The 
country districts, with a total population of 
one and a half millions of people, polled at 
that time for the electors of their quota of 76 
members of the Storthing as follows: Right 
35,800, Left 40,300 votes. The town districts, 
with a population of but half a million, 
polled for their 38 members: Right 14,282, 
Left 11,504. The total is, accordingly, for 
the Right 50,082, for the Left 51,804 actual 
voters. It will be seen from the foregoing. 
furthermore, that the country has not only a 
preponderance of members, two to one, over 
the towns, but that it is Liberal and the towns 
Conservative—in other words, that the peasant 
vote is at the present time dominant in Norwe- 
gian politics. The country in Norway is the great 
source of radicalism and of separation as well. 
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The towns, with their wider commercial inte- 
rests and broader political education, see more 
clearly the advantages of the Union and the 
dangers that would arise from its dissolution. 
There is but little immediate danger of such 
a violent outcome. Norway, with a standing 
army of perhaps a thousand men and a militia 
incapable of speedy mobilization, without a 
single first-class man-of-war or a single modern 
fortification, is not going to rush blindly into a 
conflict that could have for her but one ultimate 
result, the loss of her autonomy altogether. 
There is no strong party in the State that de- 
sires a dissolution of the Union, and no strong 
voice that advocates it. Bjérnson, who, pend- 
ing the election of 1882, in his speech at Sti- 
klestad, openly advised disruption, has avow- 
edly taken a far more moderate position, and, 
from his present place of residence in Den- 
mark, watches the conflict without any active 
participation in it whatsoever. Ullmann, 
once schoolmaster and now president of the 
Storthing (ex-pedagogue and present dema- 
gogue), whose voice at least is loudest, has, since 
the end of the session on the 22d of last month, 
gone off to America—it is said, to make propa- 
ganda among the Norsemen in the West for the 
further prosecution of the Radical programme. 
In the meantime, Norway’s interests are still 
where they are safest, under the Union where 
she has had eighty years of peaceful develop- 
ment. That the country has been prosperous 
under the Confederation no one can deny. Her 
shipping interests have increased almost be- 
yond precedent, industrial conditions have im- 
proved, the educational system has been vastly 
extended, and the burdens of State, thanks to 
a most careful administration, are incredibly 
small. That this is entirely the result of the 
Union is not alleged, but in good part it un- 
questionably is. By virtue of this very pro- 
gress and increased importance, Norway should, 
undoubtedly, in many respects occupy a more 
equal place with Sweden within the Union 
than is now accorded her. The logical direc- 
tion of Norwegian politics is neither towards 
subordination, which nobody in Norway sug- 
gests, nor towards separation, which is propos- 
ed only by a hot-headed few. For protection 
and defence, if nothing more, there must be, 
as there is, a Scandinavian Union, a single 
State in which, without the loss of self-respect, 
each member can still maintain, if it chooses, 
its own national identity and live its own indi- 
vidual life. W.#H.C. 





Correspondence. 


WOMEN GRADUATES OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: In your issue of last week, just re- 
ceived here, you mention as an interesting edu- 
cational ‘‘straw” the large number of women 
who received fellowships at the close of the 
first year of Chicago University, and named 
over the colleges and universities of which 
these women were graduates. By some over- 
sight, the mention of the University of Cali- 
fornia as the Alma Mater of two of these fel- 
lows was omitted, though one of them was 
mentioned as a Ph.M. of Chicago University. 
Miss Alice Pratt, who takes a special travel- 
ling fellowship in literature and a Ph.M. de- 
gree this year from Chicago University, and 
Miss Sarah Hardy, who is about to enter Chi- 
cago University with a fellowship in the de- 
partment of history and economics, both re- 
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reived the Ph.B, degree from California, with 
exceptionally high rank 

This still 
further the high proportion of women from 
coeducational institutions among the winners, 
to which you call attention. 

Yours sincerely, J. B. REINSTEIN, 

President Alumni Association U. C. 


correction, of course, itcreases 


San FRANcIScO, August 17, 1893. 





HARVARDIANA. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 
‘A New Eng- 


I notice one 


Sir: Ina notice of Dr. Hale's 
land Boyhood’ in a late Nation 
or two slight inaccuracies which 
point out. 

The classmate of Mr. Hale was the grandson, 
not the son, of the founder of the house in Bow- 
doin Square, an Englishman from Derby. It 
was converted, somewhere in the forties, intothe 
Revere House by the addition of two stories and 
by building over the garden on one side and the 
stables on the other. Your historian has skip- 
ped a generation, Kirk Boott second deserving 
a place in his annals, having been one of the 
founders of Lowell, in association with John 
Lowell and Patrick T. His father 
obtained for him a commission in Wellington's 
army, and he served in the Peninsula until the 
breaking out of the war of 1812, when he re 
turned to Boston. The town of 
set off from Chelmsford about 1822. 

The comparison between Prof. Webster's 
lectures and Emerson’s, and the popularity 
assumed for the former, humorous 
sound to the survivors of those days. Web- 
ster’s lectures on chemistry were thought of so 
little importance that few students took them 
seriously. Emerson 
the college as a lecturer, but read his essays in 
Boston, where some of the students went to 
hear him; but few crossed Cambridge bridge 
for this purpose with the enthusiasm that J. 
R. Lowell felt, according to his reminiscences. 
The most popular lectures of the time at Har 
vard were those of Prof. Farrar on Natural 
Philosophy. 

While on Harvard topics I may be allowed 
to ask the author of an interesting article in 
the last Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, called 
“Undergraduate Life Sixty Years Ago,” if 
there is not an omission in his account of the 
exercises at President Quincy's inauguration in 
1829. He makes no mention of an English ora- 
tion by Mr. William Newell, afterwards pas- 
tor for some years of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge. I was present, and remember not only 
the fact, but also a passage which produced a 
certain effect on the audience and has clung to 
my memory ever since. Turning to the new 
President, the orator apostrophized him in the 
words of Hamlet: ‘‘Be thou pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escape calumny.” This 


I venture to 


Jackson. 


Lowell was 


have a 


was not connected with 


was 





with reference to Mr. Quincy's predecessor, the | 


‘*well-beloved Kirkland,” 
had been unfairly treated. I am open to cor 
rection, or, rather, I should be. But, as old 
men are more apt to forget than to remember, 
I can’t help thinking my positive evidence bet 
ter than any amount of negative testimony. 
One thing more. Is not the editor of a Har 
vard magazine hurting the reputation of the 
University by allowing such divisions of words 
into syllables as physiol-ogy, sys-tem, prom 
ising, pres-ent, reg-ister, rep-resent ? 
H. U., 31 


who, it was thought, 


[Usage in the division of words is, 
think, far too unsettled and confused to 


we 





warrant any censure of the University 
for the system adopted in the Magazine, 
even were that an official publication and 


printed at a University press.Ep. Na 
TION. | 
THE MOST PICTURESQUE PLACE IN 


THE WORLD 

To THE Epiror or THE Nation 

Sir: Will you kindly allow us space to ex- 
press the pleasure and regret caused us by the 
letters, published in the Nation and elsewhere, 
referring to our article in the July Century? 
pleasure, because we are generous enough to 
be glad that, after all, ‘The Most Picturesque 
Place in the World” is known to a few besides 
ourselves; regret, that the American, despite 
his reputation for humor, must take even us in 
our lightest moments so seriously, and that, in 
his eagerness to rush into print, he does not 
Our * Most 
Picturesque Place” may be Le Puy, but Le Puy 
is not in the Auvergne, while, for the fame of 
that town of many charms, it would be better 


weigh his words more carefully 


could * its colossal bronze statue of the Virgin’ 
be forgotten.—We are, yours truly, 
J. and E.R. PENNEt! 


LAoN, August 18, 1803 


“SLANG.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir: For slang, substantive or attributive, 
in all the shades of sense, one excepted, which 
have attached to it, the 
will, with reference to my immediate purpose, 
be deemed sufticient 


‘Foote. Have you not seen the bills 
‘*Harry Scamper. What, about the lectures 
Ay: but that’s all slang, I suppose. No, no.” 

Foote, The Orators (1762), Act I 

‘The personages have, mostly, the manners 
and language of elegant middle life, removed 
alike from the rant of tragedy or the slang of 
farce.” William Taylor, of Norwich, in the 
Monthly Review, vol. xx., p. H8 (1798) 

‘To cut an acquaintance’ is not quite un- 
exceptionable; because it is not perfectly com 
mon or intelligible, and has hardly yet escaped 
out of the limits of slang phraseology.” Wi 
liam Hazlitt, Table-talk, On Familiar Style 
(1822). 

** IT met, not long since, with a speech by a 
leading member of the Scotch General Assem 
bly, declaring his ‘ conviction that the truths 
of Christianity could not be received by men 
in so rude a state as the East Indians, and that 
it Was necessary to give them first a relish 
for the habits and comforts of civilized life, 


subjoined quotations 








before they could embrace the truths of the | 


Gospel. The same slang (for it is 
more) I have seen repeated in divers pam 
phlets, and even heard it in conversations at 
Calcutta.” Bishop Heber, Leffer (March. 1824), 
in Narrative ofa Jour ey, ete ed. IS28), wol 
iii., p. 350, 


nothing 


These quotations are from among those | 
have got together: and the kindness of Dr 
Murray enables me to speak of others. all of 
them dating earlier than 1840. in which, pre 
cisely as at present, slang by Miss 
Maria Edgeworth (1815), Dr. Henry Mackenzie 
1822), Miss Mary R. Mitford (1834), Sir Robert 
Peel (1828), and Henry Hallam (1838-39 


Tassical Dictionary of the Vi 


Is used 


Grose, in his ¢ 


yar Tongue, which appeared in 174, knows 
the substantive slang only as signifving ‘a 
fetter.” Under the verb slang he has To 


lefraud a person of any part of his due is cal] 


ed slanging him; also, tocheat by false weights 
other unfair means.” 

In a work, often cited, bearing the date of 
175s, where. so far as has been pointed out, we 
first meet with slang, namely, in ‘‘the Slang 
patter,” the expression denotes the special dia- 


or measures, or 


lect of thieves But ‘ vidence has been 
duced that it was ever so restricte 1 poy 
receptation As the thief has his sfang, = 
the turfite, the bruiser, the costermonwer, the 


college-don, and even the Archbishop of Can 


terbury, may have his. Broadly, diction by 
which one is disagreeably reminded of a pa 
ticular occupation, class, or seet, is sta 
Reing dictated, if not by a desire of mvst 
fication, by vulgarity of taste or by a con 
) +) 


tracted cast of mind, siang is one wit! 
the flash and, for the most part, the mult 
vocal cant of former days 

Very misleading, therefore, is the an 
definition, that of the Rev. Ih 
mas, given in his supplement to a 
work by Samuel Pegge 


“ Niang is a language of itself; it consists of 
bad English, as a basis, mixed with Romance 
or gipsy words, and others of arbitrary inven 


save in verv few n 


ideas at all to tl 


ticurative 
nvevys no 


it is not 
and « 


tion ; 


stances, 


mind of him who has not a thieves’ lexicon to 
reter to Siang, ina word, ts a dialect 
used by persons engaged in criminal pursuits 

and its object is concealment \ fes 


the English Language (ed. 1844), po Sm 








Prot. Brander Matthews, in the latest num 
ber of Ha i “s Ne Vv t} Va te. Writes 
as follows 

‘Slang Was, at finst, the f of thieves; and 
this seems to have been its only meaning until 
well into the preset In Redgu 
let, for example, put ISM, Scott speaks 
of ‘the thieves’ Latin called sian Some time 
during the middie of the n vs lost 
this narrow limitation, and came to signify a 
word or a phrase used with a meaning not nm 
cognized in polite letters, either because it bad 
just been invented or because 1 ad passed out 
of memory.” 

Little of this challenges acvepta Latera 
ture should have instructed Sir Walter Seott 
that there was many another s " 
‘thieves’ Latin Was Washington Irv 
1807 or 1808, thinking of the jargon of thieves 
when he ventured sia ; whenee th 
slangwhanade { writers in tl Na? 
Reriew and elsewhere Ast vhat is as 


serted to have taken place at that curiously 


chronological period, “‘some time d vey the 


centur 


middle of the 


above. For the rest. when and where has the 
) 


epithet slang been applied either a neoterism 
or to an archaism, simply as suc! 

Matthe ws 
refers to as a sort of sciolist not in 


that 


facts elicted bv plodding research ar> 


‘The amateur philologist ” Prof 
f ] esteem 
with him. He might have added dry 
greatly 
preferable, as ground for speculation, to the 


conjectures and intuitions, whether masked o1 


| explicit, of linguistic autocracy F.H 
MARLESPORD, Exo ann, July 30, 18038 
P. S. The verb predicate, lately shown to 
have been misused by Mr. Lowell, is matched, 
I find, by his misuse, in 1861, of predicable 
* The non-slaveholding States pay 


far more than the proportion, predicable on 
mere preponderence in numbers, of the ex 


| penses of a government supported mainly by a 


tariff on importations.” Jolitical Essays 
TSS), P mw 

Regarding predicate, for predict, 1 also in 
quired: ** Has it yet crossed the Atlantic ’” 


The question can now be answered: 


‘The presence of qualities from which suc- 
cess Ci uld then have been predicated . Mr 
John Bigelow, William Cullen Bryant (1800), 
p. 71 


DEFECTS OF PATENT BALLOT-BOXES 


| To THE Eprtor oF THE Nation: 


Str: The Australian ballot system is so far 
sustained in theory; but with experience in 
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the few States where patent ballot boxes have 
been used, there have come into prominence 
certain defects which relate only to the prac- 
tical working of the theory. The liability to 
get out of working order which has beset the 
boxes in question has been due in a measure to 
a departure from the mechanical principle of 
simplicity. The registering apparatus has, in 
some cases, failed to count accurately because 
of needless complexity. Too many parts, that 
is, have been introduced where fewer were 
practicable. In these boxes, too, the liability 
to the gumming of oil, the corrosion of metal, 
the warping, shrinking, or swelling of wood, 
have had their play in those disturbances of 
the register which have perplexed and pro- 
voked the counting officials, sometimes to the 
excess of downright condemnation of boxes 
and system together. 

The box, es known thus far, is a piece of ma- 
chinery too delicate for handling under the 
conditions of city or town management. It is 
in hands that do not understand mechanism. 
When not in use, it is, until needed again, laid 
away in some room or closet, and when called 
for is brought out by the janitor, and, 
without adequate examination, is set up and 
expected to go. Meanwhile, however, the 
gumming, corrosion, warping, shrinking, and 
swelling have had play, and it will not go. 
Breakage, too, has been the frequent conse- 
quence of the rough handling. Against these 
accidents ingenuity should be exercised in the 
devising of a box that may be thrown up on 
any heap of rubbish about the hall and yet be 
ready for use next time. If no American me- 
chanic can devise such a machine for the re- 
tention of the Australian system, it is suggest- 
ed that darkest Africa might furnish an in- 
ventor. 

Another provoking difficulty at the polls is 
the premature filling of the box with ballots. 
A filled-up box after the casting of only 300 
ballots ata polling precinct where 1,000 votes 
are to be cast, is something too much for the 
serenity of the officials. The law provides for 
the opening of the box and the removing of 
the ballots, during the voting, in large towns, 
but there is no such provision made for the 
voting precincts of the cities. In the cities, 
then, the provocation is great, while in towns 
the frequent opening ef the box to crowd down 
the ballots is undesired by the honest official, 
and affords his opportunity to tamper to the 
dishonest one. One cause may be that the box 
is not large enough; but, too, it may be large 
enough to hold 1,000 ballots and yet be filled 
with 300. The fault lies with the rollers that 
are used in all the known boxes for drawing in 
the ballot. The rollers seize the ballot by its 
end and deposit the ballot without laying it 
flat. The layers, instead of being uniform, lie 
in the box in all irregular ways. An im- 
provement on this method ought to be within 
reach, 

These imperfections in the boxes have sug- 
gested a resort to devices for voting without 
ballots, but so far the latter have been of a 
kind against which no strictures can be too se- 
vere; for by them the voter, however well 
instructed, cannot have the testimony of his 
eyesight, or other sense, to inform him be- 
yond question that he has voted. Among 
these voting-machines are included devices 
with push-buttons to operate a concealed re- 
gister, and also machines by which the voter 
marks with a lead pencil or other instrument, 
through a slot ora series of slots. After all 
that can be said in favor of these machines, 
returned and spoiled ballots show the one in- 
surmountable objection remaining, that if a 








voter makes a mistake, he cannot set it right ; 
he is deprived of his franchise. 

No device can probably take the place of a 
ballot-box, acting perfectly, and a stamp in 
the hand of the voter to take the place of the 
lead pencil. The latter is objectionable because 
the counting official uses one also. If he is 
disposed to be fraudulent, he can,with the pen- 
cil, tamper with the vote, whereas the stamp 
could be put in the voter’s hand and be for- 
bidden to the counter. W. W. Turts. 

ARLINGTON, Mass., August 15, 1893. 


Notes. 


MACMILLAN & Co., for whom 1893 is a jubilee 
year, as their first imprints bear date 1843, and 
who are about to remove their establishment 
in this city from Fourth to Fifth Avenue, 
show a long list of works by American authors 
among their forthcoming autumn publications. 
We cite ‘A Theory of Development and Here- 
dity,’ by Prof. Henry B. Orr of Tulane Uni- 
versity; ‘The Distribution of Wealth,’ by 
Prof. John R. Commons of the University of 
Indiana; ‘Genetic Philosophy,’ by David J. 
Hill, President of the University of Rochester; 
‘Notes on Electromagnets and the Construc- 
tion of Dynamos,’ by Prof. Dugald C. Jackson 
of the University of Wisconsin; a ‘ History of 
Mathematics,’ by Prof. Florian Cajori of Colo- 
rado College; ‘The Resistance of Ships and 
Screw Propulsion,’ by D. W. Taylor of the 
United State Navy-yard at Mare Island; a 
novel, ‘Marion Darche,’ by F. Marion Craw- 
ford; an illustrated edition of William Win- 
ter’s ‘ Shakspere’s England’; and ‘ Bay Leaves,’ 
a collection, by Prof. Goldwin Smith, of trans- 
lations from the Latin poets. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce for early publi- 
cation a ‘Brief German Reader,’ by Prof. W. 
D. Whitney; ‘German Literature in its Chief 
Epochs,’ by Prof. Kuno Francke; ‘ Deutsche 
Gedichte,’ a collection of the very best Ger- 
man ballads and lyrics, edited by Dr. Camillo 
von Klenze of the University of Chicago; 
‘Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, by Prof. 
Alcée Fortier; ‘Seventeenth Century French 
Letters,’ edited by Prof. Edward L. Walter of 
the University of Michigan; ‘ Episodes from 
Victor Hugo’s Novels,’ with some of his shorter 
poems, edited by Prof. F. M. Warren of Adel- 
bert College; ‘Prose Extracts from Coleridge,’ 
edited by Prof. H. A. Beers of Yale; ‘Speci- 
mens of Argumentation,’ classical and modern, 
edited in two volumes by George P. Baker; 
and ‘First Courses in Science,’ by Prof. John 
F, Woodhull. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s fall announce- 
ments embrace ‘Massachusetts: Its Historians 
and its History,’ by Charles Francis Adams; 
‘The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks,’ with 
selections from his journals and correspondence, 
by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, a limited edition 
in two volumes; ‘The Bench and the Bar of 
New Hampshire,’ by ex-Gov. Charles H. Bell; 
‘The Old Colony Town, and Other Sketches,» 
by William Root Bliss; ‘An Old Town by the 
Sea,’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; ‘ Letters of 
Asa Gray,’ edited by Jane Loring Gray, with 
portraits; ‘The Poems of Thomas William Par- 
sons,’ and his metrical translation of ‘The Di- 
vine Comedy of Dante,’ which will be accom- 
panied by a memorial sketch by Miss Louise 
Imogen Guiney, and an introduction by Prof. 
Norton; ‘A Poet’s Portfolio; Later Readings,’ 
by W. W. Story; ‘In Sunshine Land,’ poems 
for young folks, by Edith M. Thomas; ‘Sam 
Houston and the War of Independence in Tex- 








as,’ by Alfred M. Williams; ‘The Natural 
History of Intellect, and Other Papers,’ by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, some never included in 
any collection of his writings and some inedited, 
together with an index to all his works (in the 
Riverside and the large-paper editions); a 
new Riverside edition in ten volumes of the 
Works of Henry D. Thoreau; holiday editions 
of Holmes’s ‘ Autocrat,’ Longfellow’s ‘ Hang- 
ing of the Crane,’ Mrs. Deland’s ‘ Old Garden,’ 
and Miss Jewett’s ‘Deephaven’; ‘Familiar 
Letters of Sir Walter Scott,’ edited in two 
volumes by David Douglas; ‘Greek Lines, and 
Other Architectural Essays,’ by Henry Van 
Brunt; ‘The Growth and Influence of Classical 
Greek Poetry,’ by Prof. Jebb; ‘Essays in Idle- 
ness,’ by Agnes Repplier; ‘Sub-Ccoelum: A 
Sky-Built Human World,’ by A. P. Russell; 
‘Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,’ by Lafcadio 
Hearn; ‘A Japanese Interior,’ by Miss Alice 
M. Bacon; ‘The Amateur Photographer,’ by 
Alexander Black; ‘The Witness to Immorta- 
lity, in Literature, Philosophy, and Life,’ by the 
Rev. Geo. A. Gordon; ‘A Sketch of the His- 
tory of the Apostolic Church,’ by Prof. Oliver J. 
Thatcher of the University of Chicago; ‘ His 
Vanished Star,’ by Charles Egbert Craddock; 
and ‘Rachel Stanwood: A Story of the Middle 
of the Nineteenth Century,’ by Mrs. Lucy Gib- 
bons Morse. 

Dr. William Wright’s ‘The Bronté Family’ 
will be published, with illustrations, by D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The editor of ‘Nuttall’s Standard Diction- 
ary’ has compiled a ‘ Dictionary of Quotations 
from Ancient and Modern English and French 
Sources,’ with a topical index, which Frederick 
Warne & Co. will issue immediately. 

Ginn & Co. have nearly ready Collar’s 
‘Shorter Eysenbach’ for the study of German. 
Their ‘Ancient History,’ by Prof. Myers, is 
about to be translated into Arabic. 

Prof. O. B. Super of Dickinson College has 
annotated Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘ Waterloo’ 
for D. C. Heath & Co.’s ‘*Modern Language 
Series.” 

The announcement of the formation of the 
Navy Records Society in London cannot fail 
to be of great interest to the students of the 
early history of this country. Though the main 
object of the Society will be to render acces- 
sible the sources of English naval history, 
and to trace its obscure origin and early de- 
velopment, it will not confine its labors to the 
days of Elizabeth and the Stuarts. The So- 
ciety’s first publication will be the official docu- 
ments relating to the fleet commanded by Lord 
Howard of Effingham, which defeated the 
Spanish Armada. This will be followed by 
the letters of Admiral Hood from the West 
Indies, 1780-3, and the memoir of Capt. Stephen 
Martin. Among the MSS. whose publication 
the Council has under consideration is the 
private journal of Rear-Admiral Bartholomew 
James, 1765-99. The latter officer assisted in 
the reduction of New York in 1776, and was 
taken prisoner at Yorktown when serving as 
lieutenant on board the Charon. The annual 
subscription is one guinea, entitling the mem- 
ber to receive one copy of all works issued by 
the Society during the year. 

A new edition has been called for of Tris- 
tram’s gossipy ‘Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways’ (Macmillan)—two, in fact, but this be- 
fore us is not the édition de luxe, though 
handier for reading, and most tastefully print- 
ed and bound. It contains the 214 pen-and-ink 
illustrations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert 
Railton, and is altogether an appetizing vol- 


ume. 
A reprint, by Lee & Shepard, of Sumner’s 
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Boston oration on ‘The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,’ coming upon the heels of an arbitration 
which has dissipated the war-cloud between 
this country and England, must be thought 
opportune. The prospect of war at once with 
Mexico (over Texas) and Great Britain (over 
the Oregon boundary) was what determined 


the Fourth of July theme in 1845. Sumner’s 
financial argument against militarism and 


bloodshed every reader can now reinforce with 
the prodigality of pensions attendant upon a 
righteous and, in its main results, a beneficent 
war. 

The two ladies (as we may infer) who have 
edited the ‘Phillips Brooks Year-book’ just 
issued by E. P. Dutton & Co. have eked out 
their pages of selections, carefully referred to 
the original source, with much good borrowed 
verse, often very fitly joined with the prose 
extract. Incidentally they have given a 
glimpse of Bishop Brooks's own poetic reading, 
where he cites passages in aid of his text. 
Emerson is thus used three times, Tennyson 
twice, Shelley, Wordsworth, and Coleridge each 
once—but the last, in his ‘‘ Love, Hope, and 
Patience in Education,” undergoes a strange 
transformation by clipping and substitution. 
The book is attractively manufactured. 

A thin volume of ‘ Reminiscences of Early 
Anti-Slavery Days,’ privately printed at the 
Riverside Press, is from the pen of Miss Sarah 
H. Southwick, a prosperous 
Quaker family and connection which were of 
the greatest service to the editor of the Libe- 
The 
says none too much of the Southwicks and 
Winslows, and aims chiefly to supplement 
larger narratives of the events which came 
under her observation with small details and 
personal impressions. But Miss Southwick 
was really almost omnipresent for the great 
occasions, being in the very midst of the Bos- 
ton mob of 1835, hearing Wendell Phillips re- 
buke Austin at the Lovejoy meeting in Faneuil 
Hall in 1837, being among the mobbed audience 
at Pennsylvania Hall in 1838 and witnessing 
the consequent destruction of that building, 
attending the meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in New York in 1840 at which 
the great schism took place, being present at 
Frederick Douglass’s début at Nantucket, ete. 
Her Boston home was a refuge for George 
Thompson in his deadly peril in 1835, and she 
once had the rare privilege of hearing that 
consummate orator repeat a speech of Edward 
Everett, just listened to, ‘‘nearly word for 
word, imitating him by voice and gesture.” 
Her testimony to Thompson’s charm of man- 
ner, in public and private, accords with the 
traditions. Very just, also, are Miss South- 
wick's appreciations of Mrs. Chapman and the 
Weston sisters. The simple narrative, which 
is quaintly illustrated with facsimiles of anti- 
slavery symbols and documents, is instinct 
with humanity and breeding, and no memoir 
has appeared better calculated to stimulate 
curiosity as to the epoch and the reformers to 
which it relates, or to propitiate the preju 
diced. For this reason it is a pity that the 
edition is limited, and not for general circula 


member of a 


rator and to the abolition cause. writer 


tion; but some copies, we may hope, will find 
their way into public libraries. 

The combined catalogues of the several pub- 
lishing houses which are bound up in the * Pub- 
lishers’ Trade-List Annual for 1893" make a 
bulk slightly inferior to that of 1892, if not 
enough to tell in the handling. This indispens- 
able volume needs no further remark when tl 
issue of it chronicled but 
falls on the advertisement in the front of it, 
and for the benefit of the curious we will say 


has been our eve 





| 


| shows the progress up to 


\ 
surpass any 


that the now famous “ Rudolph Indexer ™ is 
there figured in its three forms of book, case, 
and cabinet, along with the Rudolph card-cut- 
ter. 


Mr. W. M. Griswold, Cambridge, Mass., who 


has already made up one stout volume of his | 


serviceable ‘ Descriptive Lists of Novels,’ con- 
tinues to extend the series, Norway and Ger 
many being his latest issues, 


He also improves | 


upon the lists already published, and we have | 


from him copiously intercalated reissues of the 
‘Descriptive List of Novels and Tales Dealing 
with American Country Life, and of the 
French and British lists respectively. 

We have received Part II. of Mr. Hubert 
Howe Bancroft’s ‘ Book of the Fair’ (Chicago: 
The Bancroft Co.). The narrative is prolix and 
disorderly, and not too trustworthy in detail. 
On p. 62 we read of the New York State Build 
ing that the design ‘‘is the old Van Rensselaer 
residence of its metropolis”—whatever that 
may be; whereas it is an independent amd pa 
latial design. Nor is it correct to say of the 
statued front of the Pennsylvania Building, 
that it is ‘‘a facsimile of Independence Hall.” 
Reading is made difficult by the balanced illus 
trations; the text being carried across, instead 
of up and down beside, the illustration. Final 
ly, these process cuts, which are the best thing 
about the book (especially when they show 
buildings and grounds in early stages of prepa 
ration), are scattered with little or no reference 
to the immediate letterpress 

The two leading articles of Pefermeann’s 
Mitteilungen for June, a description of the 
Andes of western Colombia, and considerations 
of the contraction theory of 
struction and of the 
terior of the earth, are of a purely scientific 
character. Among the shorter papers, how 
ever, isa report from Lieut. v 
some further account of the 


mountain con 
condition of the in 


Hohnel, giving 
Astor Chanter ex 
pedition in eastern Africa, which is of general 
interest. From this it appears that. during the 
last week of January, in an attempt to seize 
forcibly cattle which the natives had refused to 
sell, the expedition was attacked by the Wa 
Msa‘ra—apparently a Masai tribe—and would 
have been destroyed but for the Mannlichet 
rifles with which it was armed 
killed or wounded, and the remainder finally 
escaped only by a timely fog which concealed 
their flight. Naturally the native losses were 
‘far greater” The July 
number contains a description of the nort! 
western part of the Argentine Republi 
especial relation to its soil. It is illustrated by 
two maps, the one showing the various heights, 
the watersheds and the limits of the deserts 
the other especially the distribution of the ve 
getation, both wild and 
plantations and vineyards seem to occupy tt 
This is f 
lowed by an account of the recent earthquakes 
at Zante, and a brief sketch, f 
Maistre’s unsuccessful 


Several were 


u ngleich (rosse 


. with 


cultivated Ss 





largest space under cultivation 


with a map, 
attempt to react 
Tsad from the Congo 

Early numbers of the Cenfury M 
will contain an unpublished diary of the secr 


tary of the admiral in charge of the sl 
which conveyed Napoleon to St. Helena, thus 
checking Memoirs for the sam 


voyage, and supplementing the 


Las Cases's 
magazine's rv 
cent account of the deportation to Elba 

The eighteenth annual report of the Boston 
Park Commissioners is, like its predecessors, a 
valuable beyond local 


document limits It 


February 1, 1893, o 





that system of pleasure grounds an 
ing driveways in which Boston seems likely to 


city in the world, so great are the 


LO? 


natural advantages of its environs, and so 


timely-wise have been the steps taken by Stats 


and municipality to improve these advantages 
to the 


tables, and the text 


utmost. Photographic views, maps, 


f statutes accompany the 
several reports. A genuine Boston notion ts 
seen in the Massachusetts Emergency and 
Hygiene Association, wl 


the womens 





evVinnhas t 
Charles River, to which and to its ally pul 
lic playground for children have flooked Jews 


in preponderance, Lrish in next greater num 


ber, “then the colored people, then Poles and 
Germans **At least two hundred working 
girls a week, from eighteen to twenty-five 
vears of age, have practised in the gvmnasiun 
and to none has the exercise been of greater 
benetit than to them 

The growth of the book collections of Cor 
nell University during the academic veer 





IStr2 Smost pratifying; perhaps unexampled 
in i! Hege records rt ] ite falls a 
trifle short of 40,000 v nes The t KS mut 
ln Leip 1 { hhewtiis tite Moak 
law library, 100% th arnek t 

13.008 bought t tt fn ora ary 
ippropriation 1 ited by vas <orsaons 
TO oem { th Fisk ’ t . 
iy t Moak hbrary t t fn v «of 
the late Judge Boa ‘ 4 “AV 
that it is ny ts Reports 
f En ish ¢ t i . the } 

ish meuna \ aS 

if ull tl Scotel ris ( AnA ‘ Ha 
Walian, New slamd, Aust ’ ‘ s. {tis 
fuller than tl st » | ‘ \lDuwny 
ind as Las the | ary (ss 4 
tion of New \ ‘ ty . tha 
the Harva lect \ t \ s 
nder t s md \ 

Edinkt anid s } 

é ral. t Tk Lan 
lov i < J als f+) Hi wes, T le 
and = 4 ! . ? sl statutes Large 
(est s ' Lawld 
ges's * Bota al Cabinet,” Svder Society 
Old and New I : neats Marty 
Laveaux), and ana . mplete ect f 
Dutel Low ( il ints Swedish lee 
and exi s Of the 4 k ection 
t is te } ssil t riv il hiea f 

| the variety and plet ss. It is very ricl 
in works - t history ‘ an Uni 
Versities alt st {1 juit Xhaustive in 
| Lessingiana loubtedly Schel 
} theana, s ssed v by on r two Univer 
; SItV "t s n ( any very l in 
rvthing pert rtog ral German lite 
i ra and (re ul py mM and bringing 
nanv valuable add ns to Romance and Eng 
} lish philology. Of Prof. Willard Fiske’s re 
markable Dante collection we have already 
spok Wew add that e and value it is 
| unsurpassed in England or America. It is de 
} iedlv superior to the Bodleian, somewhat to 
} the Harvard, and about equal to the British 
| Museu In view of the foregoing, and of the 


general equipment of the University Library 


n the departments of science, history, and lite 


rature, the alumni of Cornell have reason to 


ok forward to the twenty-fifth anniversary 


n October next with pride and satisfaction 


i \ stout v 


lume of four hundred and fifty 
| pages on ‘Benjamin Franklin and the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania,’ edited by Prof. Francis 
| Newton Thorpe, has been issued by the Bureat 
| of Ed ition at Washington It is the second 
of a series of monographs, succeeding * Thoma 


Jefferson and the University of Virginia, 
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edited by Prof. H. B. Adams. It is illustrated 
with portraits of Franklin, of the first Provost, 
Dr. Wm. Smith, and of the present Provost, Dr. 
Pepper, and views of the University buildings, 
more than forty in all, to assist the text. It is 
composed very much in the fashion of other 
‘Circulars of Information” from the same Bu- 
reau. The editor writes a long disquisition to 
show the great service done to education in 
this country by Franklin in his plan for the 
Academy, later on the College of Philadelphia, 
and traces its history through colonial days, 
through the trying times of the Revolution, to 
its reorganization as the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and on past its long period of 
mere existence to the more active and success- 
ful growth of our own times. The Provost, 
members of the Board of Trustees and of the 
various Faculties and Departments, and repre- 
sentative graduates, supply separate chapters 
on subjects in which they are specially in- 
terested, so that there is frequent repetition of 
salient facts, and a variety of methods of treat- 
ing them. In the main, the story is not very 
novel nor very instructive. There is the same 
ambition that marked each colony to have 
its own institution for higher education, but in 
Pennsylvania neither Government nor people 
showed much zeal in the cause. It was left to 
men of Franklin’s type, and to the energy of 
Provost Smith, who begged throughout the 
three kingdoms and in the South and the West 
Indies. The dreary neglect of the first half of 
this century ended in a revival of public spirit 
after the war and in a flood of private bene- 
factions and some State and city aid that have 
made the additions of the last ten or twenty 
years greater than allearlier endowments. The 
title ‘Jefferson and the University of Vir- 
ginia’ naturally suggested the taking headline 
of this account of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, but it is hard to see what corre- 
sponding merit Franklin can claim with Jef- 
ferson. With characteristic shrewdness he 
aimed at establishing a high school suited 
to his times, but, with the business-like sense 
that marked his whole career, he builded for 
the needs of his own day and generation. That 
the Academy should grow into a College was 
natural enough, but that it should at last be a 
University in fact as well as in name was far 
beyond his dreams, and he was not given to 
dreaming. The present strength of the Uni- 
versity is due to men of our own time, and the 
University of Pennsylvania is to-day the final 
outcome of the general elevation of the needs 
and standards of higher schools of education. 
Jefferson really did plan the University of 
Virginia, and it is to-day largely what he had 
in mind. 


—Prof. Henry Carrington Bolton’s * Select 
Bibliography of Chemistry, 1492-1892’ (Wash- 
ington: Smithsonian Institution) is the second 
valuable bibliography with which the author 
has enriched the science of chemistry, the first 
being the well-known and highly esteemed 
‘Catalogue of Scientific and Technical Periodi- 
cals, 1665-1882.’ Add to these various smaller 
special bibliographies, and the author’s claim 
to the gratitude of his fellow-chemists must 
stand unquestioned. The bulky work before 
us is divided into seven sections, namely, of 
Bibliography, of Dictionaries, of History, of 
Biography, of Pure and Applied Chemistry, of 
Alchemy, and of Periodicals—the last being an 
excerpt from the second catalogue above -re- 
ferred to. In all the sections except those 
of Biography and Periodicals, the titles are 
arranged alphabetically. In the section of 
Biography the titles are placed under the 








names of the persons described, with cross- 
references from the authors. In the section 
of Periodicals the titles are arranged al- 
phabetically by the first word, articles and 
‘‘New” excepted, also with cross-references 
from the editors. Many very valuable and in- 
teresting notes have been introduced. The work 
does not profess to be a complete but (as its title 
indicates) only a select bibliography. Of course 
there will be some difference of opinion as to 
what should have been omitted and what should 
have been inserted, but this is unavoidable. A 
curious special table gives the number of titles in 
the several languages. For instance, there are 5 
in Arabic, 29 in Chinese, 1 in Finnish, 1 each in 
Gujerati, Hebrew, Hindi, and Welsh. The 
book is a monument of well-directed and well- 
executed labor, and must become a standard 
work of reference. It is well and clearly print- 
ed. The titles in foreign languages have all 
been carefully revised by persons to whom 
these-languages are native or at least familiar. 
There is a complete subject-index, but, in spite 
of the alphabetical form, an author-index 
would also have been acceptable. 


—Mr. Emerson face to face with nature in 
the Adirondack ‘‘ Philosophers’ Camp,” as de- 
scribed by Mr. Stillman in the August Century, 
recalls to a correspondent an unwritten leaf in 
the wildwood experience of the Concord sage. 
He writes : 


‘* About 1877 it was my fortune to enjoy an 
hour’s talk with Emerson beneath bis own roof. 
He spoke of John Muir, who had been one of 
his guides in the Yosemite region, and who has 
given name to the chiefest among ten thousand 
glaciers. ‘Muir,’ said he, ‘I was sorry to part 
with so soon. No scholarly man had looked so 
long and so lovingly upon the sublimities there. 
We arrived at the Big Trees before noon, had 
a lunch and a leisurely survey of the giants. 
We penetrated the dark caverns burned in the 
trunks of some, walked around others, won- 
dered that the branches on the tops were so 
small while those fallen to the earth were 
themselves like thick trees. Then our party, 
largely business men from Boston and else- 
where, were eager to move on. But when I 
spoke of the matter to Muir he seemed equally 
surprised and grieved, in fact declared it ‘‘an 
injury and sullenness against Nature” to turn 
our backs so abruptly on her most marvellous 
works. I urged that our business demanded 
haste, and he rejoined that during years of 
mountaineering he had never approached the 
giants of Calaveras or Mariposa without mak- 
ing his camp beneath them. ‘ We must go,” 
said I, ‘‘and you cannot stay, for the horse you 
ride is ours.” His answer was, ‘‘A horse is 
nothing to me. I have almost always come 
hither without one, and nowhere am I so much 
at home as among these chief things of the an- 
cient mountains.” Nor was he to be moved 
from his purpose, and so we reluctantly parted 
from him there, leaving him a true child of 
Nature in the solitude, alone but no more soli- 
tary than an infant in its mother’s bosom.’ ” 


—In Dr, Friedrich Klaeber’s ‘Das Bild bei 
Chaucer’ (Berlin: Heinrich) students of Eng- 
lish have a work of nearly 500 pages on Chau- 
cer’s use of figurative language—a work which 
they will read (or consult) with mixed feelings. 
The extensive and well-arranged collection of 
material will be welcome to scholars, and will 
probably interest even that sort of literary cri- 
tic who instinctively guards the fine edge of 
his perceptions from contact with stubborn 
masses of linguistic and stylistic facts. There 
is much that is pedantic in the book, however, 
and not a little that is raw. As an example of 
elaborate pedantry we may instance the chap- 
ter on methods of introducing comparisons and 
metaphors, which is nearly all lumber. The 
author’s immaturity of judgment is exempli- 
fied whenever he essays criticism. Particular- 
ly diverting is the grave sentence in which, 
using novelty in the flowers of rhetoric as the 








touchstone of originality, he denies to Chaucer 
the title of ‘‘an original genius of the first or- 
der” (p. 413). We fear that Dr. Klaeber does 
not understand his author so very well, though 
it must be admitted that he has a full appre- 
ciation of some of the coarser tales or parts of 
tales. He is guilty of the tiresome blunder of 
talking about Chaucer’s naiveté; he discovers 
an involuntarily comic effect in lines where 
every word is used with the nicest art; he fails 
to grasp the intention of the poet in passages 
in which there is an attempt at ‘local color.” 
His errors in details of interpretation are not 
few. For elvish he has no better gloss than 
einfaltig (p. 173); for cheste of every care he 
has an ingeniously futile explanation (p. 392); 
and the tantalizing ‘‘ he toldea tale of Wade,” 
which was well understood in the sixteenth 
century, loses all its possibilities of meaning 
under his treatment (p. 196). His imagination 
does not even rise to the height of the phrase 
maken him a howve above a calle (p. 430). His 
crowning exploit is the detection of a beastly 
pun in an innocent jest of Pandar’s (p. 436). 
As compensation for this, he has overlooked the 
quip in the ‘*‘ high style” over which the Squire 
could not climb. His dissection of certain long 
descriptive passages (see p. 330, for example) 
has in its way not been surpassed since the 
author of ‘Modern Painters’ went botanizing 
in ‘*Lycidas.” But it is easy to find fault with 
details. After all, Dr. Klaeber has written a 
useful book, which Chaucerians will have to 
buy. 


—One of the most gifted of German-Ameri- 
can poets, Mr. Hermann Rosenthal, has pub- 
lished a metrical translation of the ‘‘Song of 
Songs” (‘Das Lied der Lieder,’ New York: 
The International News Co.) as a companion 
booklet to his version of Ecclesiastes, which ap- 
peared a number of years ago. The transla- 
tion deserves high praise, alike for the intrinsic 
merit of its melodious verse and for the criti- 
cal acumen which, in several instances, has 
elucidated obscurities in the original that have 
baffled not a few commentators. A random 
comparison of Prof. Ernst Meier’s literal 

“ Erhebe dich, Nordwind, 
Und komm doch, 6 Siidwind, 
Durchwehe meinen Garten, 
Dass striéme sein Balsamduft ! 
Damit komme mein Geliebter 
Zu seinem Garten 
Und geniessen mige 
Sein edles Obst,” 
and Mr. Rosenthal’s 
“ Erwache Nordwind, fiichle kiihle Luft, 

Erbrause Siidwind, strome wiirz’gen Duft, 

Das meinen Garten Balsamhauch versiisse, 

Dass mein Geliebter nahe, mich begriisse, 

Dass er des Gartens reife Frucht geniesse,” 
shows at how slight a sacrifice of literalness the 
rhymed version succeeds in rendering the poet- 
ic flavor of the original. Mr. Rosenthal is 
master of more than one idiom. He was known 
in Russia fifteen years ago as a versatile lit- 
térateur and as the editor of the Sarya (the 
Dawn), published at Kiev. He has attested his 
knowledge of Hebrew by his own writings in 
that language, which include a biography of 
the naturalist Kar] Vogt, written before he 
was twenty years of age. His ingenious sur- 
mises as to the authorship of the ‘‘Song of 
Songs,” which he assigns to a female hand, at- 
tracted the attention of such eminent Hebra- 
ists as the late Michael Heilprin and Dr. S. 
Adler. 


—The Royal Geographical Society of London 
has taken definite action upon the admission of 
women to fellowship in that body. Ata special 
and largely attended meeting of the Society 
held on the 3d of July last, which was called 
for a reconsideration of a previous vote on the 
same question, it wasdecided that women shall 
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not be permitted to attach to their names the 
much-coveted letters F.R.G.S. This decision, 
of course, does not affect the status of the few 
women who already enjoy the distinction of 
membership, and who will now naturally hold 
to their seats with a double tenacity. Friends 
of intellectual activity will deplore this action 
of the Society, which seems to have been 
prompted through a ‘‘club” feeling rather 
than through the recognition that women do 
not possess the necessary qualifications for 
membership in a body whose first function is 
the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge 
regarding the earth’s surface. The deciding 
vote was a close one, 158 to 172, and it is grati 
fying to know that the strength of the Council 
was with the minority, and that among the 
champions for the women’s cause were some of 
the most distinguished embers of the Society 
and some of the ablest minds of the country. 
It is to be regretted that the opinions of such 
men as Sir John Lubbock, the Earl of Mayo, 
Lord Northbrook (past President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society), Sir William Flower, and Mr 
Douglas Freshfield should nct carry more weight 
ina question of this kind than the opinions of men 
like Mr. Curzon and Mr. Hicks, who seem to 
have taken upon themselves the chief task of 
engineering the opposition. 


RUSKIN AS EXPOUNDED BY A_ RUs- 
KINIAN. 
The Life and Work of John Ruskin. By W. 


G. Collingwood, M.A., ete. 2 vols. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 


PERHAPS no justly famous man could so badly 
endure the test of having his biography writ- 
ten in his lifetime, by a friend or an enemy, as 
Mr. Ruskin. There is such an enormous dis- 
crepancy between his life and his work that no 
writer with any sense of humor could seriously 
attempt to carry out a comparison of them 
Mr. Collingwood, unfortunately for the effect 
he might produce on the reputation of Mr 
Ruskin as a reformer—were that not already 
settled beyond the power of his own genera- 
tion to modify it—has no sense of humor and 
very little of what may be termed comparative 
phrenometry. He is too blind a partisan of his 
master and sits too close to his feet to be able 
to form an estimate of him, either as a thinker 
or as a worker, to see him in the light in which 
the world at large either sees him now or is 
likely to see him in the future. His book, 
which, for the rest, is a noble tribute to his own 
devotion to its subject, and a by no means 
valueless contribution to the history of a man 
who will always be an object of great interest 
in the history of literature, is otherwise simply 
a labored and almost indiscriminate as well as 
unintelligent laudation of all Mr. Ruskin has 
ever done or proposed to do; for though in two 
or three slight matters Mr. Collingwood ven- 
tures on deprecatory criticism, it is as one 
would remark that there are spots even on the 
sun. 

In point of fact, the man John Ruskin and 
the reformer Jobn Ruskin are in the nature of 
a complete antithesis—the former a splendid, 
pathetic, and noble instance of consistent and 
logical devotion to the principles he laid down 
for the guidance of his fellow-men, and the 
latter as complete a failure in every attemptt 
guide them, so far as present results can be 
He is a signal example of the justice 
wh 
His 


the 


seen. 
man 


Emerson's warning to beware of the 
thinks he has come with an inspiration 
early intellectual life was an 
later a morbid one 


isolated one 


Educated as a boy in a 





narrow Puritanism, favored by a_ conscien- 
tiousness intense to morbidness, he never be 
came a man of the world even in the best sense 
of the term, and refused to modify his views 
in accordance with the results of experience or 
of common sense in regard to 
the subjects which interested him. As he him 
self once expressed himself, * his views were 


the de ‘isions 


not opinions, but positive knowledge”; but un- 
fortunately he 
honest and creditable change of views held at 
one time for others quite different, that his 
positive knowledge was too partial to be assert 
ed with so great detiniteness, and his absolut 
did not protect his authority 
wide and increasing protest, 


sincerity from 
so that, except 
with people ignorant of art, or very narrow 
and exclusive in their conceptions of it, his art 
teachings have no longer any interest, whil 
his political and politico-economical theories 
have never had any hold on practical people, 
sublime and inspired by a true love of humani 
ty as some of them are. 

The most masterly and thoughtful among the 
artists even of England never accepted Mr. 
Ruskin’s of art, nor did the scientists 
accept his geological and cosmic theories; and 
if one may judge of the final result of the 
contemplation of his work by the tendency up 
to the present, which is all that a man of the 
present is competent to do, all that will remain 
of his labors as a permanent acquisition to the 
world is the purely literary 


views 


his masterly elo- 
quence, his intense worship of nature, and his 
lofty exhortations to a noble and unselfish life; 
a classification with Plato and the pure ideal 
ists, but not with men of science, or even with 
Carlyle and Emerson. There was always some 

thing of insanity in his way of looking at 


things, the lofty egotism which insists on its 
exclusive view and refuses to embrace the 


which, 
indeed, by its limitations is unable to perceive 
what that insight has discovered. The mental 
malady of the insane is in the inability to « 

ordinate their faculties with those of 
ple around them and with facts, to maintain the 
constant mental! contact with others, o1 


broader insight of an entire humanity 


the peo 


commonly said, to *‘keep touch” with the 
general intelligence of our fellows, and this to 
a certain extent was in Ruskin’s nature He 
was an intellectual egotist, though a st ul 
selfish one 

While, therefore, his life is one which kx 


comes of the highest interest as bi 
far thor 
study than the author of this book has given 


deserves a more ugh and honest 


it. or than it can have 
known or judged him in the hes f th 
troversies bis theories have produced, Ruskin’s 
work is of no more practical interest or valu 
than that of the ‘Republic’ of Plat r 
other Utopia of the poets and 





lreamers; 
all his devotion to the interests 
work at Oxford, or his attempts a 
socialism through the St. George 
have resulted in nothing more th 


ment of an enthusiasm very partial and very 





ineffective. His theories of art never floated 
across the Channel, and in England and 
America produced only porary feve 
f morbid intensity in transcription 
which has less to do witl an it has witt 
science, but more with the robust healthy 1 
f tdoor nature than with either. His social 
t ries took " it of the experience of 

anity, but nvinced that be had found 
tk al a Tor unbappiness of huma 

tl t i Was Wiad t ix ti ua i a 
new ex s from t selfishness of linary 
being e threw himself into the movemen 





had too often shown, by his 
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study of the causes of 


and his perso 
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past failures of dreamers 


like himself, and with only this difference be 
tween him and them, that he looked at the un 
dertaking as a born leader and representative of 
the strong ruk f the right an, wh h 


















imagined to have been the cause of the virtues 
of the middle ages. He dreamed history as he 
dreamed the reformation of humanity 

If the author of this Life hadhad anv sense 
of humor, be would have omitted passages like 
the followin 

** Ruskin's art-cri sm t wav t 
the front lor His ecor Vv is , pra 
tically accepte His religious teachu has 
not vet been listened to That must wait until 
this nineteenth century —as he put it “4 

has, I cannot sav breathed, but sfea ts 
last ; 

* But in th if f a think md ules 
men, like Ruskin, the question becomes 
than a matter of curiosity We all ad l 
to be sincere; but is he sound (rif infall 
bility be put out of the question, ts be 
less—logical, rational herent in mental 
velopment than other ment “ thi We ste! 
ind in whom we trust f ; nand ads 

* To this 1 think there ~ ‘ ne answer 
The more I study his hfe. t more L see tl 
his work is not irrespomsitle and itr 
The careful student should be a to trace his 
genius, down to the end ntit samira 
tional progressio! Pass wer defined 
tervals of mental cdiseas: amid oa Wing f 
Vehemence of express partiv charact 
tic, partiv the temporary effect of the 
bra of the st ha al 
ment, I make t Lito sav. ist si and N 
thre iurhout } s] fe \r | l ‘ af “ 1 
his work can be looked back asa whole 
with proper understandir f its env ment 
and with full knowledg t stances 
the con 1 nt ! ach { tise = wea iwwainst 
each new manifestatior f his t iw ther 
be scorned as an ex] | } 

‘In the great composers } . and \ 
riice t 10s Sinn wt 

- 5 . 
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Rusk band s ‘ \ { : I 
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e ¢ - : the} j 
gnoral t “ t estoad 
Voter But w ‘ ta M ( 
ngwood as tl wl Ruskinis ; 
umd si i t 1 uj part of I 
elat t = t t t is 
not px sil to ig 1 he gives 
t many tranusa ~ l ~ - r Col 
TI ate i w tt it ~ \ i - ti at bre 
Ray it > Vas tl ‘ f a genera 
tendency which t) 
had hel; to start: and it wast fultilment 
tl gh ina way he had t tended f his 
wishes t (his advice] was beginning to be 
accepted by many. but witht litv and modifi 
ations, et he makes a gross misstatement of 
the facts in the cas for Ruskin had nothing 
to do with the early Pre-Raphaelite movement, 
and this has be« ut! tatively declared by 
the men w began it, for none of them had 
ever read te ages of Ruskin’s * Modern Paint 
ers’ at the time the movement began, nor were 
tl as u r insinuates, any precursors 
in England, though in France and Italy there 
had been, and in a certain way in Germany 
And of all the illogical conclusions which could 
be put words, the statement that his ad 
vice to go to nature, selecting nothing, reject 

Ng thing ind scorping nothing had been 

Tered to landscape students, and it bad ip 
volved the acceptance of Turner as their great 
exemplar and ultimate standard,” is the most 
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illogical, for the practice of Turner was direct- 
ly antagonistic to any such precept. Of this 
Mr. Collingwood might have convinced him- 
self by reading what Mr. Hamerton has writ- 
ten on the subject. What Ruskin really did, 
the author has told in another place, though it 
has a very different meaning from that which 
he sees in it: ‘‘Just in the same way, our 
young Aristotelian, by beginning with the ob- 
served facts of nature—truths, he called them 
—and the practice, not the precept, of great 
artists, superseded the eighteenth-century aca- 
demic-art theories and created a perfectly new 
school of criticism, which, however erring or 
incomplete in details or misapplied in corolla- 
ries, did for English art what Aristotle did for 
Greek ethics.” What ‘‘he really did” was to 
make people believe that they were critics of 
art because they could see whether a picture 
represented nature literally or not, and per- 
suade them that when they pronounced on a 
question of fidelity, they had been judging of 
art; 7. e., be enabled ignorance of art to erect 
itself into a canon of criticism. 

But the book is throughout marked by this 
disingenuous treatment of the facts of Mr. 
Ruskin’s life. ‘‘ He could have been a painter 
if he had devoted himself to painting—not a 
Turner or a Titian, but a sound practitioner, 
much above the average,” is the author's opi- 
nion, which is directly opposed to that of Mr. 
Ruskin, who said that if he had had the abili- 
ty to become a painter, he would probably never 
have written a book, and here he was correct 
in bis estimate of himself, for he had no eye 
for color, though a very great impressibility to 
it, and up to the last could see things only in 
detail, while his idea that Turner had any defi- 
nite relation to Nature, or could ever be recon- 
ciled with the facts of her, is proof enough 
that his perception of her was too imperfect 
ever to have given rise to even an average art. 
The public, knowing nothing of art, takes his 
fidelity to detail as correctness of vision, but 
the real student of art knows that there is an 
impassable gulf between his imitation of the 
facts of nature and any form of true art. Mr. 
Collingwood is, consciously or unconsciously, 
trying to fight over battles which have been 
settled long ago by the collective judgment of 
the artists of all the world; and, however the 
single artist may err in a collective judgment, 
collectively the artistic judgment determines, 
and must determine, all questions of art, asthat 
of collective scientists must of science. 

The story of Ruskin’s marriage and divorce, 
which was one of the gravest affairs of his life, 
and which as such should have been stated for 
what it really was, or simply but frankly put 
aside for reasons given, is really totally mis- 
stated, with a like falsification of the color of 
the biography. The subsequent love affair with 
a young lady in Ireland is equally disguised. 
When Mr. Collingwood deals with Ruskin’s 
relations with Rossetti, he says: ‘‘ And as edit- 
ors refused them [the poems of Rossetti], he 
made himself responsible for the cost of their 
publication, both in the case of the ‘Early 
Italian Poets,’ I believe, and also in the case of 
the ‘Poems’ in 1868. It was only afterwards, 
when Rossetti gave way to chloral and misan- 
thropy, and became inaccessible to nearly all 
his old friends, that he and Mr. Ruskin drifted 
apart.” The facts are that Mr. Ruskin made 
himself responsible for the cost of the ‘ Early 
Italian Poets’ in 1861, but there was no publica- 
tion of original poems until 1870, when Ruskin 
and Rossetti had ‘drifted apart” for five 
years, not owing to chloral or misanthropy, 
but to the painter becoming impatient of the 
efforts of the critic to make him, to use the ex- 
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pression of another artist who knew Ruskin 
well, ‘“‘hold the brush while Ruskin painted,” 
and perhaps because au fond there was no 
real artistic sympathy between the two. Rus 
kin posed not merely as the defender of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, but as their master and teach- 
er, and they rebelled. When Rossetti fell into 
the habit of taking chloral, he had no relations 
whatever with Ruskin. 

Again, we are told that ‘‘His pupil, Signor 
Giacomo Boni, after recommending himself in 
Venice as the practical exponent of these prin- 
ciples at the Ducal Palace, has lately been ap- 
pointed by the Government to the post of direc- 
tor of the monuments of Italy, ete.”; and in 
another place Mr. Collingwood speaks of Boni 
as “the capo dopera of the Ducal Palace.” 
The fact is that Signor Boni was no more 
the pupil of Ruskin than any reader of his 
works might be, and was no adherent of his 
doctrines at any time, while he has never been, 
in relation to the Ducal Palace, anything more 
than the assistant of Signor Vendrasco, who 
was, not the capo d’opera of the Ducal Palace 
(which is commonly supposed to be the ‘‘ Adam 
and Eve” capital or the ‘‘Noah” at the corner 
of the Ponte della Paglia), but the foreman of 
the works for the restoration of the palace, and 
Signor Boni had never anything to do with 
either restoring or preserving the ancient sculp- 
tures. He is now one of the inspectors of monu- 
ments of which each province in Italy has one; 
his province, we believe, being Apulia. 

The history of Ruskin’s religious evolution, 
which, one would say, was one of the impor- 
tant items ina man’s life when it has been of 
such importance as Ruskin’s, is no more honest 
or instructive. But returning to the principal 
matter, it was long ago settled in the general 
mind of earnest students of art in its largest 
sense that Ruskin’s teachings, whatever may 
be their force and value in the provinces of 
morality and social economy as abstract ethics 
applied to human conduct, are in the last de- 
gree misleading for art; and his pretension of 
setting up as a teacher of art, or even of draw- 
ing, had never any justification, for no artist 
who has mastere1 the higher elements, either of 
design or of color, has ever accepted the teach- 
ing of Ruskin as true guidance. Mr. Colling- 
wood quotes sarcastically a passage from an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Stillman that ‘*Mr. Ruskin never 
seemed to understand style in drawing,” but he 
has furnished the proof in what he writes of 
Ruskin’sappreciation of Miss Alexander and her 
work: ‘‘ As to style, she fulfilled his own teach- 
ing of bygone years—the combination of free 
point-work with the pure line without blotting 
or bungling; and her sense of color and text- 
ure compensated for any weakness in anatomy 
and composition.” Now, without any dispar- 
agement of Miss Alexander’s work, which is as 
sincere and loving as drawing can be, but child- 
ish in the extreme and utterly destitute of style 
as the word is applied to genuine art, one 
may say with a great painter, Ruskin’s warm 
personal friend, that ‘‘we can forgive him 
not appreciating Michael Angelo, but not his 
admiration of Miss Alexander.” And, in fact, 
this is the kind of work that Ruskin has al- 
ways done, and well done, and most warmly 
appreciated in others, but it is not in the road 
to art. 

Noman of our time has better deserved the 
personal appreciation he has received from the 
finest intellects—his contemporaries, Carlyle, 
Lowell, Froude, Thackeray, Norton, and the 
heads of Oxford; but this is due to the quality 
of the man and to the influence he had rather 
on the intellectual than on the artistic life of 
the times. And no one who is an authority in 





art, as no one who is an authority in geology, 
in political economy, or in theology, has ever 
stood up as his supporter in the respective 
province. The breezy quality of his thought, 
his originality, his passionate earnestness, and 
the very waywardness which was like a pro- 
phecy of his final condition, aroused inte- 
rest in all he said; and the man remains 
one of the intellectual features of that nine- 
teenth century which he so much abused and 
disparaged, never realizing how much better 
in reality it is than his beloved Middle Ages, 
with their lordly paternal virtues and cathe- 
dral-building excellence. His work, beyond its 
literary quality and its provocation to contra- 
diction and discussion, is like sand-castles at 
the seaside; neither his art nor his sociology 
has solid foundation, and the most pathetic 
declaration of the simple-minded devotion of 
our author to his idol is in the passage quoted 
above: ‘‘His art-criticism fought its way to 
the front long ago. His economy is now prac- 
tically accepted.” The effect of ‘ Modern Paint- 
ers’ on the style of the crowd of emulating 
art-critics is beginning to pass away, but our 
author, true to his ideals, keeps something of 
it, though like a boy wielding his great ances- 
tor’s broadsword. The best sample-given us 
in the book is worth quotation, not perhaps as 
a model of style, but to show the author's ap- 
preciation of it: 

“To read ‘ Fors’ is like being out in a thun- 
der-storm. At first, you open the book with 
interest, to watch the signs of the times. 
While you climb your mountain--shall we say 
the Old Man of Coniston ?—at unawares there 
is a darkening of the cloud upon you, and the 
tension of instinctive dread, as image after 
image arises of misery and murder and lingering 
death, with here and there a streak of sun in 
the foreground, only throwing the wildness of 
the scene into more rugged relief; and through 
the gaps you see broad fields of ancient his- 
tory, like lands of promise left behind. By 
and by the gloom wrapsyou. The old thunder 
of the Ruskinian paragraph, shortened now 
to whip-lash cracks, reverberates unremitting- 
ly from point to point, raising echoes, sounding 
deeps; allusions, suggestions, intimations, stir- 
ring the realm of chaos, that ordinarily we 
are glad to let slumber, but now terribly dis- 
cern, by flashes of thought, most unexpectedly 
arriving. Fascinated by the hammer play of 
Thor, berserking among rime-giants—customs 
that ‘ hang upon us, heavy as frost’—you be- 
gin to applaud; when a sudden stroke rolls 
your own standpoint into the abyss. But if 
you can climb forward, undismayed, to the 
summit, the storm drifts by; and you see the 
world again, all new, beneath you—how rip- 
pling in Thor’s laughter, how tenderly veiled 
in his tears !” 

What is most interesting and valuable in the 
book is the account of Ruskin’s present life at 
Brantwood, for, as a man, no reader of the 
English literature of the day, loving honest 
manhood and noble life, can lose his interest 
in John Ruskin, though he will certainly wish 
him, some time, a more intelligent biographer. 
He, when he comes, will find some things in 
Mr. Collingwood’s book of real utility, when 
properly sifted, for the understanding of the 
man, if not of his work. 


The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. By 
Sara Jeannette Duncan. D. Appleton & Co. 
1893. 

From the Five Rivers. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. 
D. Appleton & Co, 1893. 

WHAT with Aliph Cheem and Rudyard Kip- 

ling, the Theosophists and the Buddhist propa- 

ganda, the visiting Rajahs at the White City, 
the North German Lloyd service to the Medi 
terranean, and the fate of silver in India, it 
would scem—despite all the Sanskrit professors 
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tell us—as if Uncle Sam and his dusky Oriental 
cousins had never been so much to each other 
before, except, perhaps, at the time when our 
civil war raised such a tremendous excitement 
among the cotton-merchants of Colaba, at the 
tip of Bombay Island. But now come two 
more volumes to draw the West still nearer to 
the East. The first is a charming series of 
sketches of the various phases of the social and 
domestic life of a young couple of Anglo-In- 
dians. Were we to insist upon a pedantically 
truthful title, we should amend it to ‘The Ex- 
periences of a Memsahib,’ but the dividing line 
between ‘‘adventures” and ‘“ experiences” is 
doubtless a vague one, and perhaps “ simple- 
adventures,” with italics and a hyphen, is just 
on the line. The book has neither plot nor 
love-story nor other meretricious seduction of 
the sort. The incidents are loosely attached to 
a Mrs. Browne, née Peachy; but Mrs. Browne, 
like the Hindu One-in-All of the Vedanta, is 
a wholly impersonal entity, an algebraic a for 
the genus Memsahib; and the author might 
have changed the name from chapter to chap- 
ter without serious damage to her recital. The 
said recital is put into the mouth of ‘Mrs. 
Perth Macintyre,” who has been ‘out here 
only twenty-two years.” Doubtless an old stager 
will smile very pensively at the thought of 
all the author has not seen, and easily forgive 
her this guileless little fiction on the score of 
all she has seen and (if we may be excused) 
‘caught on to.” 

The book is bright and entertaining through- 
out. We can enjoy everything at our ease, 
without going to India, without perspiring un- 
der a punkah, without feeling nervous before 
the Viceroy; the pathos and humor of the scene 
when the embryo Memsahib bids adieu to her 
Wiltshire relatives on the deck of the P. and O. 
steamer; her wedding in Calcutta Cathedral; 
her installation as Memsahib, Mrs. Browne; the 
marshalling before her of her house-servants, 
including the scullion, who ‘“‘ wore a dhoty and 
an expression of dejection,” and the washer- 
man, who pounds your linen between two 
stones just as he did in the Sanskrit books 
twenty-five hundred years ago; the Viceregal 
drawing-room; the going to dinner, ‘quite 
quietly” and otherwise; the admirable satire 
on globe-trotters in general and the Parlia- 
mentary globe-trotter in particular, instanced 
by Mr. Jonas Batcham, M.P., in ignorant and 
ridiculous quest of native grievances to * re- 
port upon” at home; and more the like, and un- 
like. A comfortable chapter takes us through 
the discomforts, or the terrors, of the heat, the 
burst of the monsoon, the rains, and the ensu- 
ing mugginess. And, as an offset to this, we 
take a trip to *‘ the Hills,” and end with a sight 
of ‘the Snows,” and, as a climax, the delights 
of a shiver. 

Notably amusing js the way (p. 227) in which 
a Memsahib “ picks up” Hindustani: 

‘“‘From Bengal and Bombay, from Madras 
and the Punjab, a preposition from Persia, a 
conjunction from Cashmere, a noun from the 
Nilgherries. She prefers to improve it 
{her Hindustani] by the admixture of a little 
English; and the effect upon the native mind 
is quite the same. 
whether you say, ‘That is very corab [‘ bad’), 
you stupid ool-ka-beta’ [‘son-of-an-owl’], or 
use the simple Hindustani statements to ex- 
press your feelings. The [added] English may 
adorn them, but it is the Hindustani after all 
that gives vitality to your remarks. *‘ Chokee 
lao’ means ‘ Bring a chair’; but if you put it, 
‘Bring me a chokee lao,’ the meaning of the 
command is not seriously interfered with, be- 
sides convincing you more firmly that you have 
said what you wanted to say.” 


Mr. Townsend’s numerous illustrations are 
admirably done, full of fun and spirit. But he 


It really doesn’t matter | 





The 


has made a slip at page 222 in giving Jimmy 


Nation. 


Forbes a high collar. At 218 Mr. Jack Lovitt 
had made Jimmy throw all his high ones 
away. 


Mrs. Steel's little volume is concerned with | 


the joys and sorrows of the real natives of the 
Punjab. Its chief contents half-a-dozen 
short stories—one humorous, the rest tragical. 
The first and best is **Gunesh Chund.” 
is a Village headsman. 


are 


Gunesh 
After vears of unfruit- 
fulness, his wife bears him a child; but, alas! 
it is only a daughter. Even now, just as cen 
turies agoin the days of the great law-giver 
Manu, a wife that bears no son may be sup 
planted. The story turns on the conflict be- 
tween the father’s strong natural affection for 
wife and child and the unnatural requirements 
of his position. The author's matter is excel 
lent and interesting; 
is by no means lucid and flowing 


but her stvle of narration 
Whether 
this be due to inability or to affectation, the 
result is neither pleasing nor defensible, least 
of all in a midsummer book. 


B. F. Stevens's Facsimiles of Man uscripts in 
European Archives relating to America 
1773-1788. Vol. XVIT. Nos. 1601 to 1648 
February, 1893. London: B. F. Stevens 

THE arrangement of vol. xvii. is both simple 
and eminently satisfactory to the student 
wearied by the diplomatic wrangles of the 
foregoing volume. It is made up of forty 
three papers, all letters of Lafayette, or closely 
related enclosures. Five of these letters have 
been previously translated and printed 
part, twelve translated and printed entire, 
while twenty-six have never been previously 
translated or printed. With the exception of 
the cipher despatches and a few other papers, 
it is fair to say that Sparks’s ‘Washington ' 
Manu 
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IS37-t 


In 


and the ‘Mémoires, Correspondance et 
scrits du Général Lafayette’ (Paris, 

English translation, London, 1837), have 
ready skimmed off the cream of this corre 
Nevertheless, the before 
us is interesting, mainly because it is a substan 
tial fraction of the entire mass of Lafayette’s 
letters, and incidentally because it well 
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plements his correspondence with 
edited in 1892 by M. Doniol in 
@ Histoire Diplomatique. Two 
uppermost in Lafayette’s mind, and he never 
hesitated to iterate them to Vergen: 
they 
mediately get the attention which 
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ingly quite unsubdued if did not im 
his enthu 
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and the pressin 





siasm must have led him to expect 
dition of the American soldier, 
** maritime 
these are his themes in alm 

Nothing could 


genuous than his early proj 


necessity of securing 
to the French 
every despat h. 


superiority 


be more 
ased plan for : 
proaching Halifax with four or five 
passing the batteries, sbelling 
pieces, and taking the Basin. It sho 
tle the young officer m 
topography of that imposing garrison, but it 
still more reveals the fact that a successful 
rying of the Revoluti 


have known of the 


st 


n into the lost ground of 


Canada was an underlving motive of e 
French. A great candor. the mast extreme 


courtesy and deference to Washington, 
genuine modesty, especi: 


ally aft 
through all the letters. alth: 


run 


1613, and in several of the minor numbers of 
uncertain date, Lafayette hints 

that preferment would not be 

him 


Of this corresponden f Lafavette, written 


soldier's directness and limitations, 


with all a 


it is not possible, for the reasons above, 
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given 











to speak with much freshne n must 


centre at what > 


once upon new matter the v 
ume offers. No. 1616 is a “Summary of the 
political and military Condition of America 


in the hand of and probably 
Chevalier de Fleury 


composed by the 
dated Nove mber 1A 


written, as its author admits, ina ‘** filibuster 
ing style.” Possessing no more than the usual 


claims to serious consideration of most French 


‘** impressions,” this paper is full of a vivacious 
interest. Of New Hampshire the Chevalier says 
it is ‘“‘almost of no account in the Confedera 
tion,” of Hancock that he is “King of the 








Rabble,” while Adams is a “sensible and it 
telligent man, but indolent on principle and 
by temperament.” He insists that the Ver 
monters, “‘ that half savage peoph will al 
ways keep New York in check—a nelusion 
certainly warranted at that time The Boston 
idea of the French seems to him to have been 
that they were ** like * llers very honest 
thieves ' * Patriotism is non-existent at Phi 
ladelphia; re almost be e ridicu 
lous He th Car in has neither 
strength nor virtue while Charleston is pet 
to the highest bidder This charming pratth 
must close with the Chevalier’s opinion of 
Washingtor This eat man bas only on 
fault—a very credital ne—too much virtu 
for the chief of a party Lafayette states in 
No. 1619 that Fleury veal a verv ti 
liant reputation in America 

Nos. 1625, 126, THT, 1H91, 1k are in cipher, 
with interlinear decipher, and have never 
been printed. It is na al t I 
vealing somewhat intimately the actua n 
dition of the French forces An 4, espe 
cially in relation to Washington, of wl La 
fayette says in No. 1m The French Gene 
rals and troops w be ow pleased with his 
uprightness, bis delica with that ble and 
frank politeness whic Aracte es bit 
Again, in No, 1 TT} ticers and men of 
the American army t possess a shilling 
The former only receiy ne ration, and have 
no clothes, nor have thev. like the soldiers, the 
hope of receiving some from France In a 
very long letter. N 1A f fifty pages in 
cipher and twenty-tis translation, the one 
surpassing theme is ‘maritime superiority,’ 
while at every point is evident the French 
policy of preventing ar ndesirable peace by 
furnishing sufficient munit sof war. Of late 
some inf tous, but, we belie not mali 
elous, merriment has be« " ver the con 
dit f sor f the Northern troops in the 
war of the Rev t Lafavette presents in 
this long letter a valuable counter opinion, 
which should be welcomed with equal pleasure 
He says We cannot praise too highly the 
zealand the discipline of the troops of New 
England, nearly all national, whose cause was 
at bottom the same. and wl also, in spite of 
th Iness, and through the snow, march 
ed w v against the insurgents.” Of the 
Continental troops asa whole he affirms that 
they ‘‘are more hardened and patient than the 
Europeans,” and “‘ have seen more shots fired 
than three-fourths of the European soldiers.” 

This lengthy letter raises the serious question 
as to how this important collection of papers 


is to be properly indexed 


tion t& 


There is no pagina- 
the translated portion, and it is not 
easy to see how reference can be made to such 
for as the 
the Pennsylvania troops stationed 
at Morristown and their march to Princeton 
In Lafayette’s first letter from Boston, of May 
No. 1622), he presents to Vergennes 
the son-in-law of Dr. Cooper, whom he plainly 


an important incident, instance, 


mutiny of 
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1. 1780 


enough calls Johonnot; the translation, how- 
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ever, gives it wrongly Johonnoh. In No, 1635 
Gen. Greene’s name, rightly given in the ori- 
ginal, is changed to Green in the translation. 


An Adventure in Photography. By Octave 
Thanet. Llustrated from photographs by the 
adventurers. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 

Ir may be doubted whether the attempt to 

make photography funny, which is the excuse 

for being of this new manual, in so far as it 
differs from all other primers of the art-science, 
is likely to make it more instructive, or increase 
the attractiveness of photography for the 
hitherto unphotographic. The fun is too close 

a reminder of Warner to be made much account 

of, and the instruction is that of confessed 

greenhorns attempting to make proselytes. 

The former will be discounted by the reader 

and neophyte who wants to learn photography, 

and the latter, when the grain is culled from 
the chaff, will be found in any quarter-dollar 
treatise on the subject. The authors (for the 
joke is a joint affair of two women) begin 

by what the reader will be apt to end by—. e., 

making light of the whole affair: 


‘*When my kind friends the publishers first 
proposed this book to me, I at once laid the 
proposition before my partner. 

‘Jane and I have taken photographs, de- 
veloped photographs, and mounted photo- 
graphs together for four years. 

‘“*But we don’t know enough to write a 
book,’ said Jane. 

‘** And they want us to illustrate it with our 
own photographs,’ I continued, under the im- 

atus of my first burst of information, although 

felt a distinct shock, similar to the feeling 
produced by unexpected cold water. 

‘** But we don’t make good enough photo- 
graphs to illustrate a book,’ said Jane.” 


And Jane was right from the start, to adopt 
the style of the authors; for the book is not an 
addition to our knowledge of photography, nor 
are the illustrations such as require great ex- 
perience or much skill or knowledge to pro- 
duce. There is not only nothing new in the 
way of facts or experience in the ‘ Adventure,’ 
but there are some evidences of ignorance 
which should have stood in the way of the 
present undertaking. We read: 


All this brings me to another trick o e 
** All this bring t ther trick of th 
ground-glass. It concerns what the artist calls 
values. If it were not for a tender conscience 
and some knowledge of the cost of reproducing 
photographs, I could fill pages with illustra- 
tions of values out of gear, as it were—fences 
larger than houses, and lop-sided scenery. 

For a single example, observe, in the 
picture I sadly submit, the size of those black 
children in the foreground: they are Gullivers, 
and the women Lilliputians. . . . The 
question of values, of the harmonious arrange- 
ments of a picture, is infinitely expansive. 
. & It is not only a question of proportion, 
it is a question of interest as well.” 

It is needless to remark that this writer has 
no conception of what ‘ values” means, and it 
is one of the most important points in the 
photography of the day. If the ignorance is 
affected for the sake of chaff, the book should 
be passed over to the humorists, where it would 
stand a poor chance; if intended for instruc- 
tion, the book is too elementary for beginners. 

Practically, the opinions of the authors are 
scarcely worth more. ‘* We are not scientific, 
Jane and I, and we profess no opinion; we 
simply know that eikonogen will get more out 
of a sullen plate than either pyro or hydrochi- 
non.” This, as can easily be proved, is quite 
contrary to ‘‘scientific” experience. ‘At the 
beginning of our adventure we tried the time- 
honored pyro. It was slow, it was dirty, it 
fogged the plates if you dared push it, and it 
would not work if it was not pushed! During 








the reign of pyro we spent the time that we 
could spare from the studio in scrubbing our 
hands.” If this is chaff, again, it is poor chaff, 
and not the truth. Wehave tried, as carefully 
as scientific method enabled us to do, the 
various developing agents in use as they came 
before the public, heralded by the outcries of 
the advertisements in the trade journals, and 
nothing has yet been introduced which quite 
equals the ‘‘time-honored pyro,” and, though 
using it continually, we do not require to scrub 
our hands to go into society. 

“Jane and I” are too technical for good 
joking and too jocose for good instruction. 
‘“‘The experiment fails, but the principle is 
illustrated,” as Dr. Draper used to say when his 
experiment in the chemistry class failed. 





Some Further Recollections of a Happy Life. 
Selected from the Journals of Marianne 
North. Edited by her sister, Mrs. John Ad- 
dington Symonds. Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


THE success of the former volume relating to 
Miss Marianne North’s travels, with the history 
of her life, has induced Mrs. J. A. Symonds 
to edit for publication further recollections 
from her sister's journals, telling of the earlier 
journeys of this adventurous lady together 
with her father and sister in Europe and the 
fast. These wanderings in lands now easily 
accessible to any person of moderate means 
who puts himself in the hands of Cook or 
Gaze, were thirty years ago fraught with a 
certain amount of difficulty and adventure 
which added zest to the journey, and gave rise 
to unforeseen incidents which lent themselves 
to description. Miss North tells of her expe- 
riences with such enjoyment and verve and 
such a true sense of humor that the book is 
delightful reading, besides which it possesses 
all the charm of an intimate record for her 
own use, perfectly sincere without the dis- 
turbing thought of an audience. 

The journeys date from 1859, in the Pyrenees 
and Spain, and continue till 1870 through 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, 
Smyrna, Athens, the Adriatic, Egypt, Pales- 
tine and Syria, the Dolomite Alps, and lastly 
the Riviera and Sicily. Mr. North and his 
daughters travelled with little baggage and few 
insular prejudices; moreover, they had a great 
sense of enjoyment of things new and beauti- 
ful. They talked to the people they met of 
every class, and so got to know a great deal 
about the countries they passed through; they 
also came upon many people of their time now 
known to fame—Emin Pasha, Lady Duff Gor- 
don, Palgrave, Mr. Finlay, Gen. Church (the 
hero of the Greek war of Independence, whom 
Miss North miscalls an American, evidently 
confusing him with the American painter of 
the same name), and Miss Hosmer, of whom 
Miss North writes while at Rome: 

‘*Once Miss Raincock took me to see Gibson’s 
young American pupil, Miss Hosmer, in a large 
unfurnished studio she had just taken, where 
she was preparing to make a portrait statue of 
some famous countryman. It was to be nine 
feet high, she said (looking herself like a small 
child); she had only one chair, which she gave 
me, as the stranger; seating our old friend on 
the table, she mounted to the top of a high lad- 
der herself, from whence she chattered and 
laughed with the happy air of one who is suc- 
cessful and sure to please.” 

The thirty years which have gone by have 
so changed and civilized many of the then lit- 
tle-known mountain places among the Dolo- 
mites, in the Val Aosta, and in Switzerland 
that this journal remains as the record of what 
has long passed away. Venice was still under 
Austrian rule and Greece under King Otho. 





It is a pity the editor did not more carefully 
revise some statements, such as, ‘‘ The temple 
of gina is of a coarse gray limestone; it is 
300 years older than the Parthenon, and its 
architecture is heavy and barbaric in charac- 
ter, with those sculptured figures from its pe- 
diment we remembered at Munich, which, in 
point of art, are as inferior to the Elgin mar- 
bles as the temple is to that of Pallas Athene.” 
About the Bocche di Cattaro, too, Miss North 
writes: ‘‘It is the only sea outlet of that coun- 
try [Montenegro], so is naturally a source of 
perpetual discord between Greece [?] and Aus- 
tria for its possession ”; but Greece never laid 
claim to the Bocche diCattaro. Notwithstand- 
ing inaccuracies of this kind and some mis- 
spellings, the book is very pleasant reading, 
full of amusing stories of people and events 
that came across the writer’s paths. 





The Literature of Philanthropy. Edited by 
Frances A. Goodale. With Introduction by 
Blanche Wilder Bellamy. Harper & Bros. 

THIS second volume of the small, 16mo ‘ Dis- 
taff” series is presented to the public with the 
same introductory words that accompanied its 
predecessor. Their writer, signing herself 
‘*Chairman of the Committee on Literature of 
the Board of Women Managers of the State of 
New York,” somewhat naively ignores the 
fluctuating prominence of events in not definite- 
ly mentioning by name the Chicago Exhibition, 
here as elsewhere iu her undated brief account 
of the women’s exhibit in literature at Chi- 
cago, of which the papers in the volume form a 
part. In the editing, also, explicitness has 
been deemed unneedful, not one of the papers 
bearing the date of composition. Several of 
the twelve that fill the measure of the collec. 
tion seem to have been written expressly for it, 
while two—one, by Mrs. Maud Wilder Good- 
win on ‘** The Anti-Slavery Legacy,” the other, 
by Mrs. Julia Margaret Fuller Lloyd, on ‘‘ The 
Negro and Civilization’”—are stated to be re- 
prints from the Popular Science Monthly and 
the Evening Post. As the chief permanent 
value of papers having the journalistic charac- 
ter of all of these is to serve as milestones along 
the path of progress, the oversight of not stamp- 
ing their numerals distinctly upon them, so that 
he who runs may read, is naturally a damaging 
one. 

As a matter of fact, the only justification of 
the existence of a series of volumes ostenta- 
tiously composed, edited, and prefaced exclu- 
sively by women is as asort of special pleading 
of the cause of women before a stiff- necked 
generation. Viewed in this light, they ought 
to be armed at all points against adverse criti- 
cism; and although papers from such writers 
on particular subjects as Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell on ‘‘ Criminal Reform,” and Mrs. Elaine 
Goodale Eastman on her wards, ‘‘ The Indians,” 
must lend value and interest to any volume, to 
call one of this modest compass ‘ The Litera- 
ture of Philanthropy ’ is to give a rather wide 
interpretation to its scope, notwithstanding 
the variety and timeliness of the topics on 
which the essays briefly touch. 
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NOW READY NEW EDITIONS OF: 


Remsen’s Introduction to the Study of Chemistry ((m an S 


ence e e 
Sertes, Briefer Course). By IRA REMSEN, Professor of Chemistry in t s Hopkins itv. xix-4 yy S. ~# 
pp. 1l2mo. Teachers’ price $1.12; postage 13 cents additional! ; Lnitt O¢ \ 1041 
4 aia fr ; a 4 over a 
j i“ C 


A revised and enlarged edition, m new plates, of a work th is b me standard t " 
The theoretical matter has been rearranged, the treatment of metals expanded and based on the per 
and chapters on organic chemistry and qualitative analysis have been added. In the descriptions of experiments 
questions are substituted for statements where practicable, and for these descriptions a dist tive type is used 


Otis’s Elementary German. Seventh Edition. Based on the Sixth Ba — ; 
tion, edited by Horatio S. Waite, Professor in Cornell University, with additional revisions by W aM HH. Horsford ~ Acid Phosphate 


CARRUTH, Professor in the University of Kansas. xvi; 431 pp. limo. Teachers’ price » nts; pos 
cents additional. 

Contains a number of minorimprovements suggested by experience, Including some alterations in the a Ie . + ++ t) smell Aorres 
count of declension and an important note on the syntax of participles and infinitives. Nor {tt Anes are Is the most etlective and AV Tere 
so radical as to make impossible the use of the sixth and seventh editions in the same class 

- ‘ 
' able remedy in enistence fot 
> . - , " > - myo p , 3 
READY FOR THE FALL TERA. eines Sprains : 
preventing MatVestron Ana re 
, ; oe , ' niolere? }?.] ' 

Freytag’s Karl der Grosse, nebst zwei anderen Bildern. W er 7 , atte 
tion and Notes by A.B. NicHous, Instructs rin German at Harvard. xix+170pp. 12n Lie Ving LAOS CEENE ENO hE ENTERS 
Three essays offering variety of topie and containin t large element of narrati nd an lote, whict 

makes them much easier and better suited to rapid reading than the more abstract essays of the Bulde eC > ow . } } 


from a disordered stomach. 


Verne’s Michel Strogoff. Abridved, with Summaries of Omitted Pas 


sages and Notes, by Epwin S. Lewts, Instructor in French at Princeton. About 220 py 12m Dr. WwW ‘ W Gardner, Ne. 
Its high ideals of courage and patriotism make this more than a merely clever story. It ts suitable for be 
ginners in school or college, and the notes assume that the text is begun after a few lessons in the grammar Mass _ says se] " t as \ 


De Quincey’s The English Mail Coach and Joan of Arc. With introdu oe Perea 


tion and notes by J. M. HART. xxvi}ISs pp. 12mo 1 As 


Marlowe’s Edward Il. With the best passages from iM LIN] 
GREAT and from his PoEMs. With brief notes and an introductory essay by the late Professor E. T. Mel 
LIN of Yale. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. also have in hand for early pul twtion a lahorate liti i Schi eu 
prepared by Professor W. H .Carruth of the University of Kansas, and will have ready for the s tha A” I { ull} t ! i 
the year Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, edited with a comprehensive introduction and f 
Palmer of Yale. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. (t= semi ies 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAG E SERIES. 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 
GERSIAN. Joynes-Meissner German Grammar, $1.12. Sheldon's Short IMPOR TANT 
German Grammar, 60 cents. Harris’s German Lessons, #0) cents : weamTt ! 

Harris’s German Composition, 50 cents Joynes’s German Reader, ) cents EDL CAT IONAL 
Boisen’s German Prose Reader, ‘) cents. Deutsch’s Colloquial Reader, %) cents > S 
Super’s Andersen’s Marchen, 80 cents. Thomas’s Goethe’s Faust, $1 2 Pri- UNDERTAKINGS. 
mer’s Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, (0) cents. Well’s Schiller’s Jungfrau von 
Orleans, 60 cents Deering’s Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell (in Press Rhoade's | 





For sale by all Druggists. 


ATIERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


+ ’ i race ) . : . wie : _ 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart (In | ress.) GREAT EDUCATORS. sein seid 
FRENCH Edgren’s French Grammar, 31.12. Fontaine’s Livre de Lecture UNIVERSITY MANUALS : irea 
* et de Conversation (in Press). Lyon and De Larpent’s Primary en __* Adapter! uss 
French Translation Book, 60 cents Joynes’s French Fairy Tales, 35 cents. | “Sh 30°) S SUTUNES oF TENGUSH LITERATURE 
Super’s French Reader, 80 cents. Fortier’s Sept Grands Auteurs «1u XIXe Sic MINTO "Lo IN \E AN EDUCTIVE 
cle, 60 cents. Duval’s Histoire de la Litterature Francaise, $1.12. Matzke’s Vic. mo. $1 
tor Hugo’s Hernani, 70 cents. Bowen's French Lyrics, (i) cents Bae S IRS ates Be ita 
ITALIAN Grandgent’s Italian Grammar, 0 cents. Crandgent's Italian tHe PHys ‘Y OF THE *SENSES Ry McKEN 
* Composition, 60 cents. Thurber’s Gherardi del Testa’s L’Oro oS)" Se ° 
e L’Orpello, 25 cents. ‘ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. *THE FINE ARTS. Illus 
SPANISH Edgren’s Spanish Grammar, 80 cents. Ybarra’s Spanish Me- . 7 
e on 2 *; ITE? T ; ; ‘ EY Ts SF 
thod, $1.2). pn UBUSE. "$1.00 net, 
*. , Vv ‘ 7 Ee -~ t T 
(Send for full Descriptive Catal i Modern I ye Texts ~ a> = I ee co “ 
T » y » 7 PHI SOPHY t THE Tt S I Mol tN 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. REAUTIFUL. $1.00 nef.) BOTANY. lilus. @1.25 net 
eines t x s ~ \ N 3 NIZATION 


BURR’S LIBRARY INDEX, smsemotacime citrus 


FOR INDEXING SU BJECTS, TO AID THE STUDENT, SCHOLAR hYMAN, LAWYER, PHYSICIAN nes lange amt panes og be to the Trade. De 
(DITOR, AUTHOR, TEACHER ANI ALL LOVERS OF cs aap age = ‘ 
‘ Fa Weeds ant seiieacat indexed by the first TWO letters, wit arly 4 visions of t A abet. per ; 
n Thumbheles cut in the edges of the leaves - -c ce ‘cD c 2c ; , 
Opened instantly at any combination by the use of one band CHARLES SCRIBNER > SONS, N.Y. 


Write for Descriptive Circular and price. ici A B A N DO N E D FA R MS 
THE BURR INDEX COMPANY, Sole Manufa turers, HARTFORD, ConN In New England. 





. SALI A tract of upwards of 1,000 acres of land 


in Rerkshire County. Mass., comprising several conti 
« is farms, with old buildings—trout brooks—fine 
woolland—very picturesque scenery. Price, $3.00 per 
acre Also several very beautiful hill farms of from 
, , . ° ¢ i y a ¢ ] <7 ge - a 7 f 
by ° + — 2 “acres, with large houses in good repair 
Thi CLOTCES | SI Lt ‘King ‘O- . senture ami ‘ ation : 
gTass pasture and woodiland—situated in southern 
T H Ne Hampshire, Vermont, and western Massachu 
it 


mMccoO eNnpe#rence can pro- ote él shy 


I setts, at prices of from $7.00 to $10.00 an acre 


duce or that money can buy. VIARBURG Bros | ee eee ae ee ee 


25 State Street, Boston, 
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SS AND DESK 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


The Man Without a Country 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles of Scholarship to English Gram- | School Edition. Illustrated. Square 12mo, paper covers, 30 cents. 


mar, With Appendices in Analysis, Spelling, and Punctuation. 


By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of London Journal of Education 


School. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


English Lessons 


For English People. By the REV. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, [1.A., Head 
Master of the City of London School, and J. R. SEELEY, [.A., 
Professor of Modern erat in the University of Cambridge. 


Part I., Vocabulary. Part II., Dicti> 


cloth, $1.50. 


How to Write Clearly 


Rules on English Composition. By the REV. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, M.A., 
Head Master of the City of London School. 


How to Tell the Parts of Speech. 


An Introduction to English Grammar. By the REV. EDWIN A. AB- 
ndon School. American 
Edition. Revised and enlarged by JNO. G. R. McELROY, Professor 
of the English Language in the University of Pennsylvania. 16mo, 


BOTT, D.D., Head Master of the City of 


cloth, 75 cents. 
By WII. A. MOWRY 


Talks with [ly Boys 


Revised Edition, 16mo, $1.00. 


16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


“Of vital importance to every boy; at once attractive and instructive.”—Journal Todd. 


of Education. 
By F. A. A. SMITH 


Keep Your [louth Shut 


A Popular Treatise on Mouth Breathing: Its Causes, Effects, and Treat- 


“ A new and attractive edition at a price .. . within the means of every one.”"— 


By F. B. SANBORN and WILLIAM T. HARRIS 


A. 


His Life and Philosophy. With portraits from a crayon by Mrs. 
RicHARD HILDRETH and a photograph by Boyp of Des Moines, 
1881, and an engraving of the Orchard House and School of Philo- 

Part III, Metre. Part sophy. 2 vols., cloth, crown 8vo, $8.50. 


IV., Hints on Selections and Arrangement. Appendix. 16mo, 


Bronson Alcott 


By ISAAC B. CHOATE 


Wells of English 


“ Prove stimulating and helpful in class work.”—Popular Educator. 


Columbian Knowledge Series 


Edited by PROF. TODD of Amherst College. A series of monographs. 
Each complete in itself. Scientific but untechnical, and illustrated 
freely when appropriate. 16mo volumes, uniform cloth. $1.00 each. 


NOW IN PRESS: 


STARS AND TELESCOPES. By David P. Todd, [1.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Amherst Observatory. 
Being the Seventh London Edition of ‘Celestial Motions,’ by w. T. 
LYNN, F.R.A.S , with extensive additions and fully illustrated. 


TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. By Mrs. Mabel Loomis 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN ASIERICA. By W. I. Fletcher. 


IN PREPARATION FOR EARLY ISSUE: 
ASIATIC CHOLERA AND ITS PREVENTION. 


ment. By the Hon. Surgeon Cheltenham (Eng.) Infirmary. With AERIAL LOCOMOTION. 


an Appendix on Ophthalmia in New-Born Children by Drs. Smith 


and Swan Burnett. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 





OUR COAL AND HOW TO CONSERVE IT. 


Our New Descriptive and Educational Catalogue can be had free on appitcation. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





NEW AMERICAN NOVELS. 


—_— 


Joseph Zalmonah. 

By Epwakp KING, a journalist of wide expe- 
rience and an author of repute. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


Jone is a Jew, of an austere and lofty type, wholly 
unselfish, and devoted to the cause of his oppressed 
ple in New York. The pictures of life among the 
jlers and other hardly used men and women are strik- 
ing and effective, without exaggeration and without of- 
fensive details. The wisdom, probity, and courage of 
Joseph make him a natural leader. 

The story contains many touching pictures and 
scenes of idyllic beauty. Not the least menos are 
the descriptions of the Hebrew festivals and holy 
days, which have seldom been presented in such a 
vivid and attractive style. The book portrays “ Life 
among the Lowly,” and is so well managed that a deep 
= absorbing interest pervades it from beginning to 
end, 


Not Angels Quite. 


By NaTHAN HASKELL DOLE. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.25. 


The scenery throughout is beautifully done. A yacht 
cruise on the coast of Maine, with which the action 
closes, is a picturesque poem. A number of original 
poems are scattered through the book—a largesse quite 
unusual with novelists. 

It is a wholly modern book, fin de siécle in method 
and style, and will interest the younger iconoclasts 
who are tired of the old models. 

Aside from the interest of the story, the reader will 
be entertained by the glimpses of the social institu- 
tions and fads of an Eastern city—possibly Boston. 
But there are also serious discussions offering food for 
thought. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PAULA FERRIS. By Mary Farley Sanborn. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 
LARRY. $2,000 Prize Story. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail on receipt of 
price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, BOSTON. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Parkman Leaflets. 
Prose Passages from the Works of Fran- 
cis Parkman. 

For Homes, Libraries, and Schools. Compiled by 
Josephine E. Hodgdon, Editor of the Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, ant, Prescott, aud Motley leaf- 
lets. With Illustrations, Large 12mo. Paper, 50 

cents, net. 

“Teachers and students of American History can con- 
gratulate themselves that they can get so many 
things from Parkman’s writings in this little pamphlet.” 
—Chicago Intelligencer. 

“ Boys particularly wili find just the vivid and excit- 
ing narrative which they most enjoy, and which is here 
healthy historic reading, instead of mere sensational- 
ism.”—Journal of Education. 

“The Parkman Leaflets” will be mailed to an 
address on receipt of the price. Special rates will 
be made for school introduction. 


Robinson’s Forensic Ora- 
tory. 

Forensic Oratory. A Manual for Ad- 
vocates. 


By Wii.1a4m C. Rosinson, LL.D., author of ‘ Ele- 
mentary Law,’ etc. One vol., 12mo. Cloth, $2.50 
net; sheep, $3 00 net. 

“This is a book which no student of the law can af- 
ford to pass by without a thorough study of it.”—Ameri- 
can Law Review. 


“The work is admirably adapted for the student’s 
use.”’—Green Bag. 








A New Life of Shakespeare. 
The Life of Shakespeare. 


Copied from the best sources without comment. 
By Daniel W. Wilder. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. (Nearly 
Ready.) 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 








The Evolution of Mechanics. 


Just Out. 


THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS. A Criti- 

cal and Historical Exposition of Its Princi- 

les. By Dr. Ernst Macnu, Professor of 

hysics in the University of Prague, Aus- 

tria. Translated from the second German 

Edition by Thomas J. McCormack. 1 vol., 

half mor., gilt top, 538 pages, 250 illustra- 
tions and cuts, $2.50. 


The aim of this work is to exhibit the evolution of 
mechanical science, and to present its principles from 
the point of view of the theory of knowledge, freeing it 
from all metaphysicism. In the original it has attracted, 
by the simplicity, clearness,and profundity of its views, 
the attention of thinkers in all parts of the world. 


The Religion of Science. 


Just Out. 


THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. (Religion of 
Science Library, No. 1.) By Dr. PauL 
Carus. Extra souvenir edition. 112 pp., 
paper, 50 cents, 


The Primer of Philosophy. 


In Press. 


THE PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 
PavuL Carus. 220 pp., cloth, $1.00. 

AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. 
By G. J. RoMANEs. (Ready in September.) 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


770 Monon Building, 320 Dearborn St., 
Sn ae 
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Swedenborg's Works 
AND THE LITERATURE OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
Send to us for a complete Price-List. 


MASSACHUSETTS =NEW-CHURCH — UNION, 


16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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Aug. 31, 1893] 


George Routledge & Sons, 
LIMITED, 
London, Manchester, and New York, 


Are publishing a Uniform Edition of 


The One Hundred Books, 


Recommended by 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 


in Red Cloth, Uncut Edges, or in Blue Cloth with the 
edges cut. 


In the Universal Library 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR HENRY MoRLEY, 


and now complete in 63 vols., substantially bound in 
cloth, price 40 cents each, will be found many volumes 
well suited for School and College Text Books, among 
which are: 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan's Plays, 

Ben Johnson’s Plays and Poems, 

George Peele’s Plays and Poems, 

Oliver Goldsmith’s Plays and Poems, 

De Foe’s Journal of the Plague, 

Ideal Commonwealths, containing 
Bacon’s New Atlantis, ete., ete., 

Goethe’s Faust and Marlow’s Faustus, 

Locke on Civil Government, 

Hobbes’s Leviathan, 

Bacon’s Essays, 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia, 

De Quincy’s Confessions of an Opium Eater, 

Edmund Burke’s Speeches on C meciliation, 

Machiavelli’s The Prince, and other pieces, 

The Acharnians, Knights and Birds of Aristophanes, 

The Plays of schylus, 

The Plays of Sophocles, 

Alcestis and the Plays of Euripides, 

The Bacchanals, and other Plays of Euripides, 

Hecuba, and other Plays of Euripides, 

Dryden’s ®neid of Virxil, 

Chapman’s Homer’s [liad, 


More’s Utopia, 


Complete lists of the above Libraries will be furnish 
ed on application. 





Translated 
D.D. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 
by the late The Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Translated 
D.D. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF A2SCHYLOS. 
by the late The Verv Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, postage 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
Limited, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


POLLEGEFDITION 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF 
ECONOMICS WILL FIND IT AD- 
VANTAGEOUS TO EXAMINE THIS 
BOOK BY AN ACKNOWLEDCED 
MASTER OF THE SCIENCE BE- 
FORE ADOPTING A TEXT-BOOK 
FOR NEXT YEAR’S WORK... . 


Outlines of Economics, 


By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Political Economy and Director of the 
School of Economics, Political Science, and 
History in the University of Wisconsin, 

adison, Wis. 


Crown Syo. 429 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
Price for Introduction, $1. 


HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THIS NEW BOOK by Professor Ely marks so 
considerable a development of his thought and in- 
volves features so unique that it cannot fai! to in- 
terest every teacher of Economics. !t is a note- 
worthy attempt to restate Economics from the 
































standpoint of the latest European thought. As such 
it cannot fail to be of interest to ali sc 
thought. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company's 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


The New Chambers'’s | 
Encyclopeedia. 


As a work of ready reference for the 


| 


student, as a handy book of facts 


and statistics in a business office 


vuide in 


or school-room, as a 
home library, sarfasses al/ 

It is twenty years later than any 
of its competitors, and is really 
work. All the 


been entirely rewritten or revised, 


NEM! articles have 


and thousands of new 


Ones 
corporated. ‘The type is clear and 


of a beautiful cut: the n 


Imerous 


illustrations are remarkably tine, 


and the maps show not only all 
the countries of the globe, but 
a . 1 

also all the States and Territories 
of the United States. 7” fen 
“InNeS. A valuabl anki ext 
cheap set of books. Price, per set 


in cloth 


binding 


halt 


$30.00; sheep, 


$40.00 ; morocco, 
Twenty-four-page illustrate 
lar sent to any address on app 


tion, 


Lippincott’s Pronounc- 
ing Gazetteer of the 
World. 
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Lippincott’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary. 
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LONGIIANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just Ready. 
English History for American Readers. 


By THomas WENTWORTH HiGGINsoN, author of ‘‘ Young Folks’ His- 
tory of the United States,” etc., and EpDwARD CHANNING, As- 
sistant Professor of History in Harvard University. With 77 
Illustrations, six colored Maps, Bibliography, a Chronological 
Table of Contents, and Index. 12mo. Pp. xxxii-334. Teachers’ 
price, $1.20. 

“The name ‘English History for American Readers,’ which suggests the key 
note of this book, is based on the simple fact that it is not the practice of American 
readers, old or young, to give to English history more than a very limited portion of 
their hours of study. . . Itseems clear that such readers will use their time to 
the best advantage if they devote it mainly to those events in English annals which 
have had the most direct influence on the history and institutions of our own land. 

. The authors of this book have, therefore, boldly ventured to modify in their 
narrative the accustomed scale of proportion; while it has been their wish, in the 
treatment of every detail, to accept the best result of modern English inves 
tigation, and especially to avoid all unfair or one-sided judgments.”—Eztract from 
the Preface. 


Longmans’ Summary of English History. 
From the Earliest Times. With 10 Maps and full Genealogical Tables. 
Crown 8vo, 168 pages. 40 cents. 


*,* In this book the leading facts of English hist-ry are exhibited in order of 
chronology. At the same time the natural order of events has not been lost sight of. 


The Summary is not intended to supersede, but to be used with some standard 
history. It is hoped that by its use teacher and scholar will be saved the trouble of 
€ ~ollating the leading facts for the purposes of review. 


Epochs of American History. 
Concluding Volume in the Series. 
Ill, DIVISION AND REUNION, 1829-1889. 


By Wooprow WILSON, Ph.D., LL.D., Prof. of Jurisprudence in Prince- 
ton University, author of ‘‘Congressional Government,” ete. With 
five colored maps. Pp. xix-326. Cloth, $1.25, 


* Considered as a general history of the United States from 1829 to 1889 his book 
is marked by excellent sense of proportion, extensive knowledge, impartiality of 
judgment, unusual power of summarizing, and an acute political sense. Few writers 
can more vividly set forth the views of parties,”—Atlantic Monthly. 


Our Classified Catalogue of School Books, covering works in 





Fust Published. 
Longmans’ German Grammar. 


By J. ULricH Ransom, B.A. With numerous Exercises, Appendices, 
and Vocabularies. 12mo. 260 pages. 90 cents. 
*,* In the compilation of this work the author’s object has been two-fold: to 
simplify the grammar as far as possible, and by gradually lengthening the exercises 


to form a stepping-stone to continuous prose. 
*,* The book may be also had in two parts, viz.: 


Part I.—Up to and including the Regular Verbs. 12mo. 50 cents. 
Part Il.—The Irregwar Verbs, Syntax, Derivation, &c. 12mo. 50 cents. 


e . . 

Easy Stories and Exercises in German. 

By A. A. Davin, B.A., Assistant Master at Bradfield College. 8vo, 
74 pages. 35 cents. 

This book is intended to supply material for German translation and retransla- 
tion at the earliest possible stage. In the teaching of any language it is admitted as 
desirable that a boy should be able to put his grammatical knowledge into practical 
exercise as soon as possible. In German, the need for an early and definitely pro 
gressive reading book, with a plentiful supply of parallel exercises, has seemed to 
many especially marked. 


>] 
Longmans’ French Grammar. 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A., Assistant Master in the City of London 
School. Crown 8vo. 212 pages. 60 cents. 
This series of French Lessons has been drawn up with special reference to an 
English-speaking boy’s difficulties. Pronunciation is dealt with on a new plan, and 


very great care has been used in the selection of the vocabularies, and in an attempt 
to render the exercises more than usually interesting. 


Souvenirs Des Cent Jours. 
By M. VILLEMAIN. Edited with Notes by GRANVILLE SHARP, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 12mo. Pp. vi-188. 75 
cents. 


Episodes from Modern French Authors. 
Edited by W. E. Russet, M.A., Assistant Master at Haileybury. 
New Volume. 
EPISODES FROM FRANCOIS le CHAMPI. 
By GeorGE Sand. Edited with Notes by C. Sankey, M.A. 16mo. 
142 pages. 40 cents. 


all branches of Education, sent to any address, upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th St., NEW YORK. 


— . 
September Atlantic 
contains, besides other Papers, 

Edwin Booth. Henry A. CLapp. 
Wildcat Banking in the Teens. J. B. 


The Technical School and the Univer- 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Silver, Burdett & Company Seventeenth and Enlarged Edition, 


Publishers of School and 
Mc MASTER. College Text=Books. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY 


sity. FRANcIS A. WALKER, President Standard Miscellaneous Publications. EMBRACING 


of the Ma-s Institute of Technology. 


His Vanished S:ar. V., VL Cuartes | Calalogue free on application. 


EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
Hack and Hew. Biss CARMAN. 


Plane Geometry and an Introduction to Geome- 
try of Three Dimensions. 


Correspondence invited 
BY 


A Slip on the Ortler. Cuartes Srew-| 110-112 Boylston St., Boston | prog, EDWARD A. BOWSER, LL.D.. 


ART DAVISON. ent 
A Kitten. AGNES REPPLIER. NEW YORK: CHICAGO: PHILA : 
A Russian Summer Resort. ISABEL F. 31E 7th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


Rese Marriage. Sir  Epwarp The BAKER & T, 


STRACHEY 


Two Quatrains. Appealed. Epita M. 740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


THOMAS, Whisper. JOHN B. TABB 
On the St. Augustine Road. BrRapForpD 


Professor of Mathematics and Engineering in Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 


In this revised edition some of the demonstrations 
are shortened and much simplified; a few useful 
propositions are added ; several diagrams are insert- 

ed; quite a number of suggestive notes are intro- 

duced, and about two hundred additional examples, 
earefully selected and well graded, with hints for 
the solution of the more difficult ones, are distri- 
buted throughout the book. 

One volume, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.75. 


- e " > ‘ 
TORREY : : General Lite ratu re Special terms for examination and introduction. 


Nibblings and Browsings. Fanny D. 


BERGEN. Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, School, 
} : 4 i _— 


Club, and Society Li 


braries, A topically arranged 


The Isolation of Life on Prairie Farms. General Library List of the Standard Books of all 


EF. V. SMALLEY. Publishers mailed upon application, Estimates upon D. VA N N OST R A N ] ) C¢ i 


The Moral Revival in France. ALINE | SU>mitted lists. 


GORREN. Cambridge ‘Literary Bureau. 


Studies in the Correspondence of Pe- 


trarch. Ill, HaArrtmtr WATERS PRESTON READS, COPIES, AND 


SELLS 83S. 


and LovISE Dob@E. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 





= PUBLISHERS, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., N.Y. 


#7 C Copies 1 sent by mail on receipt of bai ice. 


TYPEW RITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 





BOX 8266, . ... . . . . BOSTON, MASS. Shipped - ywhere for ow agg ee Exchanging a 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. REFERENCE: speclalty FORE al bee Benne 
? 45 Liberty Street, New York. 


wi East 17th Si eel, New York, 


COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 


HEADQUARTERS, § 186 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPCRTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York, ° 


Book-buyers can save themselves much 
and save money by sending all orders for both 


Foreign and American Books 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all Books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates. 


School and College Text-Books 


Dictionaries, 
Greek and Latin Classics, 
Hu Tall-. Uaps. 


Catalogues on application 





Grammars inall Languages, 
Atlases, 





LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. ¢ 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.” The work is com 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new electroty pe plates on superfine 








book paper, bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Published by Henry Ky Publishing Co., Nor 
wich, Conn. Original price, $7.50. Our price for th 


two volumes, $3.50. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 





AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent 
tis to any address, on applic ation. 


gra 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
new books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
issued. 





American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
Before subscribing to any magazine, newspaper, or 
educational journal, get our price, as it is sure to be the 
lowest. If you are interested in any subject ask us for 
price-list of periodicals or other publications on it. 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
BOX 974, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


75 


Koran,’ 


mtract, ‘ C 
‘Novum Organum,’ * The 
Volney’s ‘ Ruins of Empires.’ 

PRATT, 155 6th. Ave., mi 


C. —Rousseau's * Social Ci 
fessions,’ Bacon's 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary, 





Subse ription to Saneien: peri 
= als,TauchnitzBritish au 


Foretgn Books. 


hors. Catalogues on appli 
cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, 1 ‘44 Tre mand St., Boston. 
Ww. ANTED TO PURCHASE.—NI 
bers, Vols. We sets of the Nation. Address A with 
lists, A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, | me A 


edge aerate 195 W 


., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 


rerr oy 
ZOidlt a 


f1.. 


Se ts, volume s, or single numbe rs. 


BACK: 


rie, N.Y, 


nuinbers and sets of all magazines, For price 
state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoha 


| 


trouble | 








The Nation. 


OFFICE OF 


Atlantie 


INSURANCE 


THE 


Mutual 


COMPANY, 


New York, January 24, 1893 
7 7 ru , , re” } , , 
i the Compan suPhmi S 
ment sd , } , ) , 
Zé > 
}2 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 182, to Slst December, ISv2_ $3,600,250 SS 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, ISv2 1,472,142 48 
Total Marine Premiums $516 13 36 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1802, to 3ist December, 1802 $3,750.10 
Losses paid during the 
same period $1,468,178 086 


Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex 
penses ST38,617 OV 

The Company has the following assets, viz 

United States and State of New Yor 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 2,027,000 Or 





Real Estate and Claims due the Compa 
ny, estimated at LO2Y G45 2 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabl LS86,022 4¢ 
Cash in Bank ae 76,202 VY 
Amount roe $12,485,685 71 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or the 


legal representatives, on and afte Tuesday, the seventh 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue 
be redeemed and paid to the ho 
legal representatives, on and after Tus sday, the seventh 
of February next, from which date 
The certificates to 


and cancelled. 


of ISSS will 


ill interest thereotr 


will cease. be produced at 


of payment, 





A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. ts declared tt 
net earned premiums of the Company for the vea 
ending 3lst December, 1892, for which certificates wi 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May xt 

By order of the Bi 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W ard 
W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell 
4. A. Raven, Cc. A. Hand, N. Denton Si 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, The is M | 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Gustav Ams k 
William Sturgis, Henry F. Hawley, Joseph Agos 
Benj. H. Field, c. H. Marshall, Geo. W. Ca 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas. D. Leverich, Vernon H. Br 
Wm. Degroot, Edw. Floyd.Jones, ¢ Thomset 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy rN \ 
Horace Gray, Lawr'ce Turnure, Everett Frazar 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P I Wm. B. I 
J. e JONES, Presid nt, 
. H. MOORE Vic e- President 
A. A eo 2d Vice President 
The Columbus Memorial 
wc s 


Containing the First Letter i 
his Voyage to the New World ~s a 


Four Voyages of Amerigo Ves} i Repr 





facsimile from the eXcessively 1 ginals “ 
Translations, Introductions, and 

‘A most inte resting and valuable memorta 
J nal of i a 

* Should have > a pia on every shelf ! 
tory.” Phila Frening Bull nm 

Small 4t loth strated $i pay 


JORDAN PUBLISHING CO., 


\ 


THE 


MAYER & Ml LER. Books lens, 





t Markgraf a 
Direct S , s, of GERMAN NEW AN 
SECOND-HANI AMI ETS, a 
ALS in anv epa nt of earning and teratur 
ries. Professors, and Students. Best refer ms 


|| KINDER RG \RTE \ SUPPLIES 








X1ll 
Recent Text=-Books 
Elements il Physi US 


By HENRY S. CARA niversity of I 
gan, and Horatio N. CuvutrR, Ann A 
High Schoo! 

I2ma, clot SS pages. | $ 





By FB s .. 2a | ’ i 
{ versity 
lt ‘ } =) ix 
I ‘ \ 
b i \ 
v th . 
} 
’ f \ 
Ss < ‘ 
r! 
ar’ , 
_ \ 


ALLYN & BACON, Publishers, 


Boston, (lass. 


University Publishing 


| NEW YORKA. BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
Llolme Ss Re s 
Davis’ R 
Ve } es \ 1 Ni ~ 
Na rvs G 4) ] S 
Gs sleeves | 1, et 
: ‘ ‘ ft e a ~ 


Chartes 7 [iningham & oe. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
700 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 


Correspondence with book purchasers 
United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering 
tities. Send trial 


Lists of be 


WILL 


solicited. Any book published in 
quan 
rake r 

oks for Libraries priced gratis. 


I] bk 10 THE ADVANTAGE 


ok! . ur Catalogue of pew and 
“ nd-band b ka at reduced prices 
Ww B. CLARKE & CO) 
40 Washington St., Boston, Mass 












Spier de 


cry n temnecamenaea este 










wa ees 








The Nation. 
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Acream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

Roya Barina Powper Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y 





id 
Lf you area PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
GoldenSceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 
uickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 
Ye will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address. 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 lb., $1.30; 14 Ib., 40e 
ge paid. Send for pamphlet, giving list of 
ealers who handle our tobaccos. 











PUBLIC, MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO., 


174 TREMONT ST.,| 062 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 


Pana 


UNEQUALLED IN 





K 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 








] etters We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

” and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, pen My and the West Indies; 

7 also make collections and issue Commer- 

Credit, cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
* all parts of the world. 


Brown. Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 


A HOME IN AMERICA’S UPLANDS, 


A gentleman desirous of securing the advantages of 
the rarified atmosphere of Colorado, with its 300 clear 
days in the year, can finda home (in the mountains, 
elevation 6,500 feet) with a refined family, where the 
privacy and comforts of a genteel home may be had. 
For full particulars, : addres 88 

, Buffalo Creek, Colorado. 





In the Wake of Columbus. 


By Special Exposition Commissioner F. A. OBer. Ele- 
gant Library Edition, Royal Svo, uncut edges, gilt top 
500 pages, Spanish ‘and American seals, and seal o 
Commission on cover, with maps and 200 illustra- 
tions, pen and inks, and photographs taken on the 
spot. dicated to Pres. Higinbotham and to Wm. 
ileroy Curtis, Chief of Department that sent Mr. 
Ober on the Commission. $2.50. 

Delayed in the press, this volume was issued the mid- 
dle of July. 

Mr. Ober WAS TWO AND ONE-HALF YEARS employed by 
our Government on this quest; and following up the 
trail of Columbus from Spain to South America, he ex- 
plored every coast on wh = ms touched. Relics, papers, 
portraits, etc., discovered by Mr. Ober on this journey 
are exhibited at the Exposition within the walls of the 
re a of the Convent of La Rabida. 

his book is therefore the only one of its kind, and 
most especially fitted for the ScHooL LIBRARY. Every 

Superintendent, Teacher, and pupil should have a 


copy. 
Edition De Luxe 

Influenced by the advance sales, the publishers have 

ielded to many requests, and are issuing an extra edi- 


ion of 
Two Hundred and Fifty Copies 
each one signed by the author, and oa the D. 
iamsoe Company. 

This edition de lure is on hand-made English pa 
elegant half-calf binding in red and yellow, anc in: 
closed in box. $10.00. Now Read 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY also announce many new books 
on thetr Educational List expressly prepared for the 
Autumn demand. 

A new volume . Emilie Poulsson 

Interstate Readers. 
ies 56 ** Child Classics. 
oe ‘* on Drawing by Caroline Hunt 
Rimmer. 

‘* * Reader Series Masterpieces of Prose. 

* * Science Series by Mary E. Bamford. 

True Story of Columbus, the first volume in the 
Children’s Lives of Great Men Series, by E.S. Brooks, 
together by | many other helps for the Kindergarten, 

School. and Home. 

Send for new EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE carefully 
graded for easy selection, sent free, postage paid to any 
application. 


D. LOTHROP COPIPANY, Publishers, 
Boston, lass. 


An dnote coamnieihien to the 
New U. S. Pharmacopeia. 


A [anual of 
Weights and [leasures. 


By OscaR OLDBERG, Pharm, D., Member of Revision 
Committee, New Edition, U. 8S. Pharmacopeeia. Third 
Edition Revised, 12mo., cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. 

FROM THE MEDICAL RECORD. 


“It is astandard work on the subject treated, a fair 
index of which appears in its title. The adoption of the 
Metric System of weights and measures in the Phar- 
macopcoeia, to the exclusion of all others, renders a 
thorough knowledge of that system imperative.” 

FROM THE MEDICAL NEWS. 


“To those already familiar with the useful little 
book, it is unnecessary to speak well of it, and to those 
who are not fortunate enough to possess it, we would 
earnestly recommend its purchase, particularly if they 
are engaged in pursuits which bring them in contact 
with the metric system or with accurate measure- 
ments. The very large number of books intended to 
— ide for similar wants may, perhaps, be useful, but 

Oldberg has surpassed ‘them, as much that is 
usually uninteresting is presented in so clear a manner 
that one cannot fail to understand what he reads ona 
single reading, while the tables are models of com 
pleteness.” 


THE W. T. KEENER CO., 


Medical, Dental, and Pharmaceutical Booksellers, 
96 Washington St., Chicago. 


*,* Our Bulletins with announcement of Recent and 
Forthcoming Medical and Scientific Books sent gratis to 
any address y address upon application. 


LEIF ERIKSON. 


A new work just published, showing further investi- 

ation made by the late Eben Norton Horsford, on — 

ocation of ‘‘ LEIF’S HOUSE IN VINELAND,” anda 
per on the “GRAVES OF THE NORTHMEN, ” by 
daughter, Cornelia Horsford. 

With maps and illustrations; beautifully printed from 
the Mwy Press, Cambridge. Paper, $1.50; cloth- 


bound, $2. 
PUBLISHED BY 


DAMRELL & UPHAM, 
BOSTON. 


LIBRARIAN. 


Assistant Librarian (male) in large library, none a 
wide knowledge of literature, and six years’ ———_ — 
in library work, desires position as Head Librari 
Terms moderate. Address LIBRARIAN, care aga 














“| speak not out of weak surmises, 
but from proof.” 


LARD 
MUST 
co 


since COTTOLENE has come to: 
take its place. The satisfaction 
with which the people have hailed 
ew Shortening 


the advent of the 


Cottolene 


anes by the rapidly Increas- 
Ing enormous sales is. PROOF 
POSITIVE not only of its. 
value as a new article o 
but is also sufficient proof ofthe 
general desire to be rid ofsindi- 
gestible, unwholesome, una 
tizing lard, and of all the ills 
lard promotes. Try ~ 


Cottole 


at once and waste no time-in 
discovering like thousands of 
others that you have now 


NO USE 
FOR LARD. 


Send three cents in stamps to N. K, 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for handsome 
Cottolene Cook’ Book, containing six 
hundred recipes, prepared by nine emi- 
nent authorities on cooking. 


Made only by 
N.K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, etc. 








*H.° HL UPHAM -&-CO 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


N- BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 
‘54° South Fifth: Ave:near’ Bleecker’ St: 
‘NEW ‘ YORK’ 


The Creat LIGHT 
CHURCH 
5s Pi 
for das,” ‘olor. lectrie sive 
cheapest, and best may tte 
poh cceee, Stores, Cs 
ete. N el- 


zns. Send size of 
= ate Soueet Alvar 
n renes 
‘Don't Seed cheap imitations. 


1. P. FRANK, 61 Pearl SegbeEs_ 


PROSE IDYLS. 


By JoHN ALBEE. $1.25. 


“. . . Their rare suggestiveness. To those who 
read with leisure minds there is hardly a phase of hu- 
man emotion untouched in one or another of these pa- 
pers.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 











Established 1857. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





House-drainage is a matter of great 
importance. The closet is the fixture 
“| Lagat be perfect. 

“WILLIAM .. COOPER 
BRASS WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





